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A  DOZEN  TIMES  A  YEAR  ...  in  JO  medical  and  dental  journals  . . .  the 
story  of  vitamins  which  canned  foods  rontain,  is  being  told  to  doctors 
and  dentists  through  Canco  advertising. 

The  same  story  is  presented  to  members  of  the  medical,  dental,  and 
nursing  professions  in  person  at  their  meetings.  And  wide  profes' 
sional  circulation  has  been  given  to  the  Canned  Food  Reference 
Manual,  published  by  Canco,  and  accepted  by  doctors  and  dentists 
as  an  authoritative  source  of  facts  about  canned  foods. 

Doctors  and  dentists  in  turn  are  telling  this  important  story  to  the 
public  .  .  .  telling  people  that  canned  foods  are  high  in  vitamin  con- 
tent  .  .  .  rich  in  the  nourishing  elements  that  make  strong  bones 
and  healthy  bodies. 

The  spreading  of  this  knowledge  has  helped  to  overcome  many 
fears  and  prejudices  which  people  used  to  have  about  canned  foods. 

It  is  one  reason  why  more  canned  foods  are  consumed  in  America 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Canco  is  glad  to  be  able  to 
do  its  share  in  bringing  to  light  the  true  story  of  what  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  is  doing  for  the  American  people. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY.  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AND  WASHER  FOR  PEAS 


Uses  salt  brine  on  the  specific  gravity  principle  to 
separate  tender,  fancy  peas  from  mature.  Operates 
at  any  speed  up  to  300  No.  2  cans  per  minute.  The 
peas  you  save  for  your  fancy  pack  vrith  this  Grader 
will  pay  for  it. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 


This  Machine  removes  sand,  earth,  stones, 
etc.,  from  lima  bean  vines  and  effects  the  fol¬ 
lowing  economies: 


1.  Improves  the  quality  of  the  canned  pro¬ 
duct,  as  the  threshed  beans  do  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  nearly  as  much  dirt,  some  of  which 
would  grind  into  the  beans  during  the  hulling 
operation.  This  also  permits  a  better  job  of 
washing  at  the  factory. 


2.  Because  of  the  construction  of  the  machine, 
the  vines  are  untangled  and  fed  into  the  feeder 
in  a  much  better  separated  condition  than  when 
fed  direct  with  a  fork.  This  results  in  more  thor¬ 
ough  threshing  and  less  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process,  as  a  somewhat  slower  speed 
of  the  viner  is  required. 


3.  Because  of  the  removal  of  stones  or  hard 
pieces  of  earth  that  would  otherwise  enter  the 
viner,  less  damage  results  to  the  shelled  beans. 


4.  Considerably  less  dirt  rolls  off  the  large 
separating  apron  of  the  viner  into  the  pea  box. 
The  canner  usually  pays  for  this  dirt  and  it  is  a 
nuisance  when  brought  to  the  factory. 

5.  The  removal  of  most  of  the  dirt  obviously 
lessens  the  upkeep  cost  of  the  viner  parts. 

Hamachek  Rotary  Dirt  Removers  are  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  have  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  many  lima  bean  packers  consider  them  a 
necessity. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular. 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


AUTOMATIC  BRINE  CONTROL 

A  simple,  highly  efficient,  automatic  brine  density 
control  of  our  own  design  is  now  built  into  all  Lewis 
Graders  at  slight  extra  cost.  Holds  brine  density 
within  1°  variation.  Set  a  pointer  and  the  machine 
does  the  rest. 

WASHES,  TOO 

The  Lewis  is  a  fine  washer,  too.  Many  canners  use 
them  with  water  only  or  very  light  brine  to  float  off 
skins,  splits  and  other  trash. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


(Sprague-Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

SEND  THE  COUPON 
FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  bsoi  t 

(Sprague-Sellf  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

BFull  details  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader  and  Washer. 
Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


\\ve 
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Accurate  separation  of  the 
fancy  peas  from  the  others 
means  bigger  profits  from 
your  pack.  In  the  "Lewis 
Quality  Grader"  we  offer 
a  machine  which  in  actual 
service  is  showing  prac¬ 
tically  100  per  cent  results. 


piE  '.NNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor.  Arthur  I. 
ludgo.  Advertising.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A — $3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign-^5.00.  Advertising  rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday; 
cover  iorms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter  at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  of 
Marc!  3rd,  1879. 


^  Direclly  or  indireclly,  the  destiny  of  the 
seedman,  fanner,  canner,  and  can  manufac¬ 
turer  rests  with  the  housewife  —  the  ultimate 
consumer.  It  is  she,  in  the  final  analysis,  who 
determines  whether  we  have  produced  well. 

For  years  Continental  has  been  conscious 
of  the  consumer  response  to  any  new  develop¬ 
ment  which  would  better  preserve  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  flavor  of  canned  foods.  And  by 
constant  scientific  exploration  of  these  factors. 
Continental  has  prepared  the  way  for  the 


ready  marketing  of  many  different  varieties  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  fruit  juices.  Thus  new 
opportunities  for  profit  have  been  provided. 

Continental  will  continue  to  further  your 
interests  by  its  unceasing  market  and  labora¬ 
tory  research.  And  as  the  demand  for  new 
products  becomes  evident— as  better,  more 
efficient  methods  of  canning  them  are  found— 
Continental's  customers  will  be  the  first  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  our  discoveries.  You 
should  be  interested. 


NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL  •  TORONTO 


HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


OUR  FIRST  DUTY— We  feel  that  there  is  not  a 
man  in  these  United  States  who  will  find  fault 
with  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  writer  of  the 
following  letter  to  The  Sun,  Baltimore,  published  in  its 
issue  of  June  3rd.  We  are  reproducing  it  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  their  permission,  but  we  know  they  will  under¬ 
stand  it  is  to  spread  further  the  splendid  advice,  so 
well  expressed  and  so  wholly  true.  Here  it  is  in  full: 

“A  TELLING  PLEA  FOR  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
REARMAMENT  PROGRAM 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Sun — Sir:  I  speak  as  the  father  of 
sons  of  military  age;  and  as  their  cause  is  the  cause  of  other 
young  men — millions,  perhaps — of  military  age  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  as  it  is  also  inextricably  woven  with  the 
cause  of  the  young  women  and  children  of  their  generation,  I 
feel  that  I  am  speaking  for  them,  too. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  older  citizens — machinists,  bankers,  car¬ 
penters,  capitalists,  whatever  you  may  be — to  all  of  you  who, 
like  myself,  are  generally  considered  beyond  the  age  of  immedi¬ 
ate  ‘front-line’  military  service — though  many  of  us  may  actually 
serve. 

You  and  I  are  very  deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
things  that  make  life  in  the  United  States  worth  while.  We  all 
admit  that  those  things  are  challenged  right  now  in  Europe.  We 
know  that  because  we  are  unprepared  we  are  open  to  attack, 
and  we  admit  that  we  may  well  be  engaged  in  a  major  war  in 
the  near  future.  Some  think  it  likely,  some  say  it  is  sure — but 
all  know  it  is  possible. 

We  assume  that  our  immediate  problem  is  one  of  materials, 
not  of  men,  because,  if  war  should  come,  our  young  men  will 
either  volunteer  or  can  be  drafted  to  fight  it.  In  the  last  World 
War  we  put  a  million  men  in  France  in  a  year’s  time.  But  the 
terrible  fact  is  that  with  all  the  “genius  for  industry”  of  the 
American  nation,  those  million  young  men  went  to  Europe  to 
risk  their  lives  without  the  full  equipment  they  needed  for  even 
the  partly  mechanized  warfare  of  that  day.  They  had  to  borrow 
from  our  allies  the  things  we  had  failed  to  provide  for  them. 

We  have  a  duty  to  these  young  men — a  duty  so  transcendent 
that  each  one  of  us  must  recognize  it  at  once  and  without  quali¬ 
fication — ^the  duty  of  taking  whatever  action  now  is  needed  to 
make  sure  that,  if  and  when  they  are  called  on  we  will  have 
ready  and  waiting  for  them  the  largest  number  and  finest  quality 
of  V  ar  materials  that  our  boasted  “genius  for  industry”  can 
hav.”  been  geared  up  to  produce.  There  is  literally  no  other 
oblij'^ation — for  any  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  United  States — 
that  comes  before  this. 

V,  •  must  not  put  it  off.  This  is  no  rally  for  an  election  or 
a  c!'  mber  of  commerce  fund  or  community  chest.  Such  things 
fadt:  into  insignificance  in  comparison.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
bloc  and  lives  that  we  know  we  may  ask  our  own  children  to 
sac r  fee  for  us. 

h  itics  must  be  swept  away — and  all  personal  ambitions.  The 
mar  who  quibbles  or  hesitates  must  be  shoved  aside.  The  man 
whe  ears  for  his  dollar  must  be  dealt  with  as  firmly  as  the  man 
whr  ties  to  limit  his  working  hours.  The  services  of  both  must 
be  iv.t  at  the  call  of  the  Government  to  whatever  extent  it  may 
be  cessary  to  use  them,  in  order  to  assure  maximum  speed  in 
the  reduction  of  whatever  those  boys  will  need  to  fight  with. 

If  -hat  means  conscription  of  labor  and  capital — qualified  or 
without  reservation — ^then  let  us  have  it.  If  that  means  placing 


complete  control  (and  responsibility)  in  the  hands  of  the  best- 
equipped  and  most  experienced  individual  among  us — let’s  do  it, 
and  do  it  at  once!  Nation  after  nation  has  just  been  beaten 
into  dust  because  it  hesitated;  and  the  great  British  Empire 
may  be  destroyed  because  it  refused  to  abandon  a  forty-hour 
week  and  the  independence  of  capital  until  the  bodies  of  her 
ill-equipped  sons  were  strewn  over  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  France. 

This  is  no  time  for  pussyfooting  or  halfway  measures  or 
underestimating  the  time  in  which  the  crash  may  come,  or  won¬ 
dering  whether  it  will  come  at  all.  If  you  have  doubts  on  such 
matters,  measure  them  against  even  the  bare  chance  that  your 
boys  will  go  into  the  hell  of  war  half  armed ! 

The  facts  are  that,  fearing  war  ahead,  we  cannot  look  our 
younger  generation  in  the  eyes  until  we  have  taken  every  step, 
no  matter  how  radical  or  how  much  it  hurts,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  them,  or  if  we  let  any  man’s  interest  or  any  man’s  time  turn 
us  from  our  course.  If  we  do  less,  we  sink  to  the  level  of  rats. 

George  B.  Simmons 

Baltimore,  May  21.” 

4c  i|t  * 

The  production  of  canned  salmon  in  Alaska  in  1939 
amounted  to  5,049,989  cases,  valued  at  $31,741,060, 
a  decrease  of  25.8  per  cent  in  quantity  and  134  per 
cent  in  value  as  compared  with  1938,  according  to  a 
preliminary  report  compiled  from  returns  of  the  recent 
Census  of  Manufactures,  released  by  Director  William 
L.  Austin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  census  was  taken  in  Alaska  as  a 
part  of  the  Sixteenth  Decennial  Census. 

Employment  in  this  industry  increased  from  2,163 
in  1899  to  2,922  in  1909  and  to  6,711  in  1919,  but  de¬ 
creased  to  4,806  in  1939! 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  manufacturing 
industry  in  Alaska,  says  this  census  report.  Its  output 
of  canned  calmon  in  the  Territory  is  about  five  times  as 
large  as  in  the  States.  Compared  on  the  basis  of  total 
production,  the  industry  in  Alaska  outranks  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  351  industries  embraced  in  the  1937 
Manufacturers  Census  classification  in  the  States. 

4c  4e  4i 

FARM  PRICE  PARITY  ACHIEVED  IN  ONE 
RESPECT — “If  other  industrial  commodities  were  sell¬ 
ing  as  low  as  fertilizer  there  would  be  no  talk  of  the 
need  for  parity  payments”  says  The  National  Fertilizer 
Association,  and  continuing :  “Much  has  been  said  in  the 
past  few  years  about  such  need  and  about  price  parity 
for  the  products  of  American  farms.  Parity  does  not 
mean  price-fixing;  it  means  a  fair  exchange  of  goods 
and  services. 

“Edward  A.  O’Neal,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  in  a  recent  address  gave  a  simple 
and  concise  explanation  of  the  desired  objective.  ‘The 
farmer’s  goal  of  parity,’  he  said,  ‘is  simply  a  price 
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which  will  enable  him  to  buy  as  much,  in  goods  and 
services,  as  he  could  buy  with  the  same  commodities 
in  the  1909-1914  period.” 

“Prices  farmers  received  for  their  products  in  April, 
according  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  were  98  per  cent  of  the  1909-1914  average,  while 
prices  they  paid  for  all  commodities  bought  were  123 
per  cent.  Farm  product  prices  were  thus  20  per  cent 
below  parity.  Stating  it  differently,  a  given  volume  of 
farm  products  would  purchase  20  per  cent  less  of  goods 
which  farmers  need  than  the  same  volume  of  products 
would  have  purchased  in  the  pre-war  period.” 

*  *  * 

TOMATOES  GO  ACADEMIC— We  take  this  from  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  Canned  Tomato  Association,  and 
it  is  a  very  proper  analysis  of  the  conditions  governing 
the  selling  of  canned  tomatoes.  Pea  canners  took  this 
course  in  higher  mathematics  some  time  ago,  but  it  has 
just  gotten  around  to  tomato  canners,  and  we  hope  they 
like  it.  It  is  based,  of  course,  on  a  system  of  looking 
backwards  —  experience  —  and  if  followed  probably 
would  give  success  but  no  hope  of  progress;  in  other 
words  it  would  “set”  the  canned  tomato  market  at  some 
profit  no  doubt,  and  that  makes  it  desirable  under 
present  conditions  of  little  or  no  merchandising  ability 
among  tomato  canners.  And  as  a  lesson  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  of  manufacture  and  sale,  it  is  highly  important, 
and  we  hope  will  be  thoroughly  learned.  After  that, 
or  rather  from  that,  will  come  a  raising  of  the  view¬ 
point,  and  that  good,  old  U.  S.  A.  spirit  of  onward  and 
upward — progress. 

But  above  everything  else,  today  the  whole  thing 
hinges  upon  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  what  the  job 
of  trying  to  feed  the  starving  world  may  bring,  because 
canned  tomatoes  must  figure  the  most  prominent  thing 
in  foods,  in  that  big  job. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  said : 

“You  perhaps  have  heard  canners  explain  that  the  reason 
they  increased  their  acreage  and  pack  was  to  lower  their  cost — 
their  overhead  cost.  Such  reasoning  becomes  unsound  when  the 
decrease  in  your  costs  are  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  in 
the  sales  price  of  your  product  due  to  a  burdensome  excess 
supply. 

That  there  is  a  relationship  between  Industry  supply  and 
average  price,  almost  in  true  proportion  year  after  year,  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  following  table: 


Distributing 

Year 

Cases 

Supply  In 

1,000  24/2  Cases 

Average  F.O.B. 
Price  Per  Doz. 
Stand.  No.  2  Can 

Cases 

Shipped 

1,000  24/2  Cases 

1933-34 

22,261 

$  .825 

21,391 

1934-35 

23,246 

.818 

21,916 

1935-36 

28,315 

.674 

26,885 

1936-37 

25,639 

.721 

23,689 

1937-38 

28,027 

.671 

24,827 

1938-39 

26,160 

.643 

23,360 

1939-40 

27,846 

(a). 640 

(b)  24,868 

(a)  Average  Price  for  9  Months  ending  May  1. 

(b)  Indicated. 

Upon  analyzing  the  above  table  you  will  find  that  low  prices 
have  prevailed  in  recent  years  when  the  Industry’s  total  supply 
has  exceeded  25,639,000  cases  of  24  No.  2  cans.  The  average 
price  received  for  the  past  three  distributing  years  has  been 
$0,651  per  dozen.  Had  the  Industry  shipped  an  average  of 
23,500,000  cases  the  past  three  years  at  prices  that  would  have 
reflected  an  average  wholesale  price  of  72  cents  for  standard 
No.  2  can  tomatoes  experienced  in  1936-37,  it  would  have  re¬ 


ceived  approximately  $8,000,000  more  than  it  has  actually 
received.  In  other  words,  the  price  you  have  shared  for  packi.ig 
an  excess  supply  of  tomatoes  the  past  three  years  represents  an 
average  of  $2,666,000  per  year  or  approximately  $1.40  for  each 
case  the  Industry  has  packed  in  excess  of  an  average  and 
perhaps  normal  supply  of  25,639,000  experienced  in  1936.” 

*  *  * 

VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE— All  the  industry  has 
long  known  the  standing  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting,  now 
retired  and  resting  on  his  laurels,  but  who  will  never 
be  forgotten  as  the  leading  food  technologist,  with 
special  reference  to  canned  foods.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  is  the  greatest  student  of  canned  foods 
alive,  and  is  keenly  interested  in  their  promotion  and 
up-building. 

Writing  us  just  recently  the  Doctor  said: 

“The  new  Almanac  is  the  best  thus  far  off  the  press. 
It  is  the  most  nearly  complete  in  covering  all  phases 
of  the  food  law  and  the  regulations.  And  believe  me, 
it  will  be  needed  by  a  lot  of  canners.  Bureaus  like  to 
grow,  and  this  affords  a  bright  opportunity,  with  little 
work,  to  get  publicity. 

“It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  an  amendment,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  single  paragraph  attached  to  the  old  law 
would  have  been  of  more  value  than  pages  of  what  we 
have  gotten.  That  one  paragraph  would  have  made 
it  mandatory  for  a  manufacturer  to  place  his  name 
upon  his  product.  If  an  article  was  not  good  enough 
to  be  known  as  his  product  it  should  not  be  good  enough 
for  him  to  pack  (sell).” 

Chief  Campbell,  and  every  food  law  enforcement 
agent,  knows  that  the  Doctor  is  entirely  right  and  this 
is  a  notable  addition  to  our  own  contention  over  the 
years.  Some  day  it  will  be  done,  when  politics  are  less 
potent. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JUNE  9-11,  1940 — American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers, 
27th  Annual  Spring  Meeting,  Skytop  Club,  Skytop,  Pa. 

JUNE  10,  1940 — Indiana  Canners  Technicians  School,  Purdue 
University  Lafayette,  Ind. 

JUNE  13-15,  1940 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Annual  Mid-Year  Conference,  The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia. 

JUNE  17,  1940 — Mid-year  meeting  of  the  National  American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York 
City.  Meeting  held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

JUNE  17-19,  1940 — Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  First  Meet¬ 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  17-20,  1940 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Forty-third  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

JUNE  18,  1940 — Informal  mid-year  meeting.  National  Tood 
Brokers  Association,  Salle  Moderne,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City. 

JUNE  26,  1940 — June  Meeting,  Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  New  York. 

OCTOBER  14-16,  1940 — Annual  Convention,  National  Ass.  ela¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  location  to  be  decided  at  later  date. 
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Worm  and  Insect  Contamination  of  Tomato  Products 

Its  Detection  and  Prevention 

by  ROBERT  V.  MURRAY 

Research  Department,  Crorvn  Can  Company 


The  recognition  of  the  possibility  of  contamination 
by  maggots  and  worm  and  insect  fragments  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  every  canner  of  tomatoes  and  manufac¬ 
tured  tomato  products,  and  the  prevention  of  conditions 
responsible  for  such  contamination  should  be  his  vital 
concern.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  enforces  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act,  considers  any  food  adult¬ 
erated  if  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy, 
decomposed,  or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  substance, 
and  the  presence  of  maggots  or  worm  and  insect  frag¬ 
ments  in  canned  tomato  products  renders  them  objec¬ 
tionable  under  this  section  of  the  Act.  Such  products 
are  subject  to  seizure  if  moved  in  interstate  shipments. 

The  loss  of  such  a  shipment  through  seizure,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  a  part  of  the  damage.  Consider  the  decline 
of  your  brand  in  prestige  with  the  consumer  who  learns 
of  such  a  seizure,  or  who  discovers  for  himself  a  mag¬ 
got  in  your  canned  tomatoes.  There  is  also  the  matter 
of  economic  loss  through  damage  by  infestation  of  the 
tomato  crop,  and  the  resultant  high  preparation  cost 
and  trimming  waste. 

Unfortunately,  no  canner  is  so  lucky  as  to  be  safe 
from  the  danger  of  contamination  or  infestation.  Two 
of  the  chief  sources  of  trouble,  the  vinegar  fly  and  the 
scavenger  fly,  are,  like  the  bacteria,  ubiquitous,  and 
the  records  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  show 
that  no  tomato  growing  district  can  be  depended  upon 
to  be  free  at  all  times  from  the  third  source  of  con¬ 
tamination,  the  corn  earworm,  or  tomato  fruitworm, 
in  troublesome  quantities.  In  this  case,  however,  fore¬ 
warned  is  not  forearmed,  so  that  every  canner  should 
take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 
combat  a  dangerous  infestation. 

The  sources  of  contamination  are  of  two  different 
types :  the  vinegar  and  scavenger  flies,  which  are  prin¬ 
cipally  the  cause  of  maggots  in  canned  tomatoes,  and 
the  corn  earworm,  which  is  less  likely  to  be  found  in 
canned  tomatoes  than  as  fragments  in  pulp,  catsup, 
or  juice. 

Vinegar  Flies  and  Scavenger  Flies 
The  vinegar  fly  is  the  small  insect  commonly  seen 
around  dishes  of  fruit  or  waste  piles ;  it  utilizes  cracked 
and  soured  tomatoes  for  feeding  and  breeding.  From 
the  eggs  the  larvae,  or  maggots,  hatch  within  24  hours 
and  may  reach  a  size  of  nearly  one-eighth  inch  within 
another  24  hours.  The  scavenger  fly  resembles  the 
ord  nary  house  fly,  and,  like  the  vinegar  fly,  deposits 
egys  in  cracked  and  fermenting  tomatoes.  The  sca¬ 
venger  fly  larva,  or  maggot,  may  grow  to  a  length  of 
one-half  inch. 

The  tomato  canner,  to  whom  these  insects  are  of 
most  importance,  may  then  ask  how  contamination  of 


his  product  may  be  avoided.  The  purchase  of  raw 
stock  in  good  condition  and  its  prompt  utilization  is  the 
best  way  to  prevent  trouble.  Tomatoes  which  have 
cracked  in  the  field  may  become  infested  there;  such 
fruit  should  be  picked  and  run  promptly.  Regulating 
picking  of  fields  so  that  an  even  flow  of  raw  stock  is 
assured,  and  crates  of  tomatoes  will  not  remain  piled 
on  the  receiving  platform  or  in  the  yard  longer  than 
24  hours,  will  largely  prevent  infestation  at  the  factory. 
To  purchase  and  attempt  to  use  raw  stock  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion  is  to  invite  trouble. 

Suspicious  raw  stock  may  easily  be  tested  for  the 
presence  of  maggots.  The  suspicous  area  of  the 
tomato  is  dipped  in  about  1/2  inch  of  water  in  a  black- 
bottomed  pan,  the  tomato  agitated  and  the  rotten  tis¬ 
sue  macerated  with  the  fingers.  The  white  larvae,  if 
present,  will  become  detached  and  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  where  they  can  be  detected  with  the 
naked  eye. 

The  method  of  handling  the  tomatoes  on  the  line 
has  much  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  maggot  con¬ 
tamination.  Where  stock  is  in  poor  condition,  sorting 
should  be  practiced  before  washing  and  scalding,  since 
it  is  then  much  easier  to  determine  the  extent  of  infes¬ 
tation.  Washers  should  be  supplied  with  a  continuous 
flow  of  fresh  water,  and  sprays  should  have  at  least  40 
pounds  pressure.  Peeling  systems  in  which  only  two 
receptacles  are  used,  where  rotten  trimmings  and  juice 
are  allowed  to  fall  back  upon  sound  whole  tomatoes, 
are  most  apt  to  cause  trouble,  by  spreading  larvae 
from  rotten  to  sound  stock.  The  use  of  three  recepta¬ 
cles,  the  third  for  trimmings  only,  eliminates  this 
source  of  trouble ;  belt  systems,  in  which  scalded  toma¬ 
toes  are  delivered  to  peelers  on  a  belt  conveyor,  trim¬ 
mings  dropped  through  a  chute  or  into  separate  con¬ 
tainers,  and  peeled  tomatoes  placed  in  buckets  beside 
the  peelers  also  reduce  the  likelihood  of  contamination. 
Of  the  utmost  importance  is  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  factory  in  general.  Thorough  washing  and  scalding 
of  all  equipment  and  receptacles  prevents  contamina¬ 
tion  of  sound  stock,  and  the  prompt  removal  of  waste 
and  refuse  deprives  the  insects  of  favorable  breeding 
places.  An  ounce  of  this  sort  of  prevention  is  indeed 
worth  a  pound  of  expensive  cure. 

The  canner  of  tomatoes  may  test  his  finished  product 
for  maggots  very  easily.  Empty  the  contents  of  the 
can  into  a  sieve  of  six  or  eight  meshes  to  the  inch,  held 
partially  submerged  in  a  bucket  2  3  filled  with  water, 
and  mash  the  pulp  through  the  sieve.  Allow  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  bucket  to  settle  about  one  minute  and 
carefully  pour  off  all  the  water  and  pulp  except  what 
remains  on  the  bottom.  Add  more  water  and  repeat 
several  times ;  then  rinse  the  material  remaining  in  the 
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bottom  into  a  shallow  black-bottomed  pan,  where  the 
white  maggots  will  stand  out  against  the  black  back¬ 
ground. 

The  Corn  Earworm  or  Tomato  Fruitivorm 

The  corn  earworm,  known  also  as  the  tomato  fruit- 
w^orm,  the  cotton  boll  worm,  or  the  tobacco  bud  worm, 
presents  a  somewhat  different  problem  to  the  tomato 
products  canner.  Tomato  fruits  become  infested  when 
the  adult  moth  deposits  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  tomato 
plant,  where  they  hatch,  and  the  larva  or  caterpillar 
emerges.  It  is  during  its  caterpillar  stage,  which  lasts 
about  three  weeks,  that  the  pest  does  its  damage  to  the 
fruits.  The  larva  may  grow  to  a  length  of  inches, 
and  individuals  vary  in  color  from  pale  green  or  pink 
to  a  dark  brown  or  black,  and  are  lighter  on  the  under¬ 
part.  The  caterpillar  moves  about  the  plant  until  it 
encounters  the  fruit,  into  which  it  burrows;  cater¬ 
pillars  may  feed  and  grow  within  one  tomato,  or  may 
move  to  another  fruit,  thereby  damaging  several.  Upon 
reaching  maturity,  the  larva  drops  to  the  earth,  bur¬ 
rows  in,  and  enters  the  pupal  stage,  from  which  it 
emerges  in  two  or  three  weeks  as  the  adult  moth,  and 
the  life  cycle  begins  again.  Several  generations  may 
thus  develop  during  a  single  tomato  season,  but  the 
insect  overwinters  in  central  and  northern  districts  in 
the  earth  in  the  pupal  stage. 

Hotv  to  Prevent  Contamination  of  Tomato  Products 
By  the  Com  Earworm? 

Though  corn  earworm  infestation  is  not  as  constant 
as  that  of  the  vinegar  and  scavenger  flies,  but  rather 
may  be  more  sporadic,  no  district  is  secure  at  all  times, 
and  every  tomato  canner  should  be  prepared  to  combat 
dangerous  infestation.  Ordinary  care  in  peeling,  sort¬ 
ing  and  trimming,  and  inspection  will  go  far  to  prevent 
contamination  of  the  finished  product  with  worm  frag¬ 
ments.  Worms  in  tomatoes  for  canning,  in  which  every 
tomato  must  be  peeled,  are  less  likely  to  escape  detec¬ 
tion.  In  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  catsup  or  juice, 
however,  where  each  tomato  may  not  be  handled  indi¬ 
vidually,  and  only  evident  sour,  fermented  and  cracked 
parts  are  trimmed,  there  is  greater  danger  of  the  worm 
escaping  detection,  and  the  contamination  is  multiplied 
when  the  worm  parts  are  broken  and  distributed  in  the 
pulpers  and  finishers. 

Trimming  belts  should  be  well  lighted,  and  travel  at 
a  maximum  speed  of  20  feet  per  minute.  Roller  con¬ 
veyors,  which  turn  the  fruit  over  and  over,  and  systems 
in  which  every  tomato  must  be  handled  and  placed  on  a 
separate  belt  to  the  pulpers,  permit  a  more  complete 
inspection.  Where  infestation  is  recognized,  sorters 
may  be  placed  at  the  front  end  of  the  line  to  look  for 
worm-infested  tomatoes  only;  no  sorters  should  be 
obliged  both  to  sort  and  trim.  The  most  efficient 
inspectors  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Some  can- 
ners  have  found  it  advantageous  to  maintain  the  water 
of  the  soak  or  wash  tanks  at  temperatures  of  120°- 
140°  F ;  the  heat  causes  worms  that  may  be  within  the 
tomato  to  emerge,  thereby  making  their  detection  more 
certain.  In  extremes  of  heavy  infestation,  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  cut  through  every  tomato. 


Control  of  the  Corn  Earworm  in  the  Field 

Purchasing  tomatoes  according  to  U.  S.  Grades  will 
encourage  growers  to  consider  means  of  combating  corn 
earworm  infestation ;  even  canners  who  contact  or  pur¬ 
chase  on  a  straight  weight  basis  will  find  it  advantage¬ 
ous  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  some  inexpensive 
means  of  preventing  loss  through  corn  earworm 
damage.  The  fact  that  the  corn  earworm  overwinters 
in  the  soil  in  the  pupal  stage  indicates  fall  plowing  to 
destroy  the  pupae ;  it  has  been  found  effective  to  some 
degree.  Since  the  adult  moth  is  a  strong  flier,  how¬ 
ever,  fall  plowing  must  be  extensive,  including  adjoin¬ 
ing  fields  which  have  borne  crops  favorable  for  corn 
earworm  development. 

In  bulletins  on  the  corn  earworm  biology  and  control, 
S.  P.  Ditman  and  Ernest  N.  Cory  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Experiment  Station  report  that  lead  arsenate 
dusts  were  found  to  be  the  most  efficient  insecticide 
against  the  corn  earworm.  The  insecticide  must  be 
applied  before  the  caterpillar  enters  the  fruit,  where 
it  cannot  be  reached.  Dustings  when  the  plants  are 
young,  and  thereafter  at  weekly  or  bi-weekly  intervals 
are  suggested.  The  National  Canners’  Association 
West  Coast  Laboratory,  on  many  analyses  of  tomatoes 
treated  with  lead  arsenate  insecticides,  found  that  fruit 
thoroughly  washed  in  a  well  operated  washer  was 
sufficiently  free  of  traces  of  lead  and  arsenic  for 
manufacture. 

The  Detection  of  Woim  and  Insect  Fragments  in  the 
Finished  Product 

The  juice,  pulp,  or  catsup  manufacturer  who  has 
taken  all  precautions  against  contamination  of  his 
product  by  worm  or  insect  may  ask  how  he  can  be  sure 
that  his  finished  product  is  free  from  such  contamina¬ 
tion.  Dr.  B.  J.  Howard,  of  theMicroanalytical  Division 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  has  devised  such 
a  method.  Briefly,  the  method  consists  of  separating 
worm  and  insect  fragments  from  a  200  cubic  centi¬ 
meter  sample  of  the  product  by  gasoline  flotation.  The 
sample  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  two  liter  flask  with 
about  one  ounce  of  gasoline,  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet  all 
the  insect  fragments  with  it.  The  flask  is  filled  with 
water  and  allow^ed  to  stand  until  the  gasoline  layer 
rises  to  the  top,  bringing  with  it  the  worm  and  insect 
fragments.  The  gasoline  layer  is  then  taken  off  and 
filtered  through  a  rapid  action  filter  paper,  which  re¬ 
tains  the  fragments.  The  filter  paper  is  spread  out  and 
examined  carefully  through  a  low  power  widefield 
microscope,  known  as  the  Greenough  type.  The  exam¬ 
ination  should  be  made  by  an  analyst  who  has  first 
familiarized  himself  with  the  characteristic  appear¬ 
ance  of  worm  and  insect  parts  of  known  authenticity. 
Details  of  the  operation  and  the  necessary  equipment 
may  be  obtained  in  pamphlets  furnished  upon  request 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  set  no  defin¬ 
ite  standard  as  to  maximum  worm  and  insect  fragment 
counts  allowable  in  tomato  products ;  the  count  should 
indicate  that  the  canner  has  purchased  fruit  reasonably 
free  of  contamination,  and  handled  it  so  as  to  eliminate 
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objectionable  material  insofar  as  that  is  commercially 
practicable.  The  equipment  necessary  for  making 
counts  costs  about  $150,  which  is  not  an  excessive 
investment  considering  the  loss  it  may  prevent.  How¬ 
ever,  the  purchase  of  laboratory  equipment  and  the 
employment  of  an  analyst  do  not  constitute  the  means 
of  preventing  contamination.  Know  your  crop,  put 
into  practice  such  methods  as  may  be  necessary  to 
combat  infestation,  and  install  such  equipment  in  your 
plant  as  will  allow  prompt  and  efficient  operation  of 
these  methods,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  worm  or 
insect  contamination. 

OLD  PEA  LABELS  WITH  WORD  “VARIETY  ”  MAY 
BE  USED  UP  AFTER  JULY  1ST 

Many  Wisconsin  canners  have  on  hand  stocks  of 
labels  for  canned  peas  which  will  comply  or  can  be  im¬ 
printed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  all  respects  except  that  the 
name  of  the  product  is  shown  as  “Early  Variety  Peas” 
or  “Sweet  Variety  Peas.”  The  new  Food  and  Drug 
regulations  permit  the  use  of  the  names  “Early  Peas” 
or  “Sweet  Peas”  but  do  not  permit  anything  to  inter¬ 
vene  except  a  specific  varietal  name.  However,  in 
response  to  a  recent  inquiry,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  stated,  “In  view  of  the  circumstances,  we  will 
raise  no  objection  to  the  use  this  season  of  the  present 
stock  of  labels  carrying  the  term  ‘Early  Variety  Peas,” 
provided  at  the  next  printing  of  the  various  labels  sub¬ 
mitted  the  word  ‘Variety’  is  omitted,  or  replaced  by 
the  specific  varietal  name.” 

Labeling  of  Golden  Hybrid  Corn 
The  following  letter  from  W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  dated  May  17, 1940, 
to  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  is  interesting: 

“I  have  your  request  of  April  2  that  we  retreat 
from  the  position  announced  May  17,  1921,  in  our 
Item  368  on  the  labeling  of  Golden  Bantam  Corn. 
You  supplement  this  request  with  a  letter  to  you 
from  Mr.  Glenn  M.  Smith  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  stationed  at  Purdue  University. 
We  regret  the  delay  which  has  been  occasioned  by 
a  thorough  reconsideration  of  this  question. 

“The  principal  reason  which  you  cite  for  grant¬ 
ing  your  request  seems  to  be  that  because  no 
Golden  Bantam  corn  is  canned  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  this  name  should  be  transferred  to  the  first 
generation  hybrid  described  by  Mr.  Smith  in  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Circular  268.  I  can¬ 
not  escape  the  conclusion  that  such  questions  as 
superiority,  obsolescence,  discrimination,  and  the 
like,  are  distinctly  subordinate  to  the  fundamental 
question  at  issue,  which  is  simply  this : — Is  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  corn  identical  with  Golden  Bantam 
corn  ?  The  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
on  whom  we  depend  for  such  information,  tell  us 
that  while  it  is  quite  similar  when  cut  from  the  ear 
and  canned,  it  is  not  ‘the  identical  thing,”  and  this  is 
the  language  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  inter-, 
preting  the  misbranding  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Indeed  the  circular  of  that  Bureau  already  men¬ 
tioned  goes  into  great  detail  in  showing  the  dif¬ 
ferences.  These  are,  after  all,  known  to  a  great 


many  consumers  who  buy  seed  and  have  gardens 
of  their  own,  since  seed  catalogues  very  carefully 
discriminate  between  true  Golden  Bantam  and  its 
various  hybrids  and  crosses.  Whether  any  or  all 
of  these  hybrids  are  better  than  true  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  in  eating  quality  or  not  (and  this  might  well 
be  a  matter  of  individual  taste)  they  are  most 
certainly  different  in  a  great  many  fundamental 
respects,  with  all  of  which  you  are,  of  course,  per¬ 
fectly  familiar.  In  food  nomenclature  the  general 
doctrine  that  the  two  immediate  ancestors  of  a 
hybrid  (especially  when  both  these  are  ‘sports’  in 
the  generic  sense)  should  determine  its  name, 
would,  I  believe,  inevitably  lead  to  chaos  and  con¬ 
fusion.  Accordingly,  Item  368  is  reaffirmed. 

“There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  true  varietal  name  of  the  particular  hybrid  to 
supplement  (but  not  to  overshadow)  the  labeling 
required  by  the  identity  standard.  Further,  we 
would  not  raise  objection  to  any  general  varietal 
term  which  would  be  properly  descriptive  of  the 
various  hybrids  of  the  true  Golden  Bantam  variety. 
For  example,  ‘A  Golden  Bantam  hybrid  (or  cross)’ 
would,  we  believe,  be  free  of  the  implication  that 
the  product  was  within  the  normal  range  of  the 
various  characteristics  of  open-pollinated  Golden 
Bantam.” 

A.  &  P.  ANNOUNCES  NEW  BUYING  PLANS 

The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  this  week  told 
how  it  and  its  subsidiaries  will  comply  with  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals’  decree  denying 
A  &  P  the  right  to  accept  payments  “in  lieu  of  brokerage”  and 
yet  continue  to  pass  on  as  savings  to  consumers  the  many 
economies  arising  from  its  operating  efficiencies  and  its  direct 
producer-consumer  distribution  methods. 

The  announcement  was  made  in  a  “Manual  on  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,”  which  was  issued  to  all  A  &  P  buyers  over  the 
signature  of  David  T.  Bofinger,  Vice-President.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Feldman,  Kittelle, 
Campbell  and  Ewing. 

Key  to  the  plan  is  the  company’s  policy  of  “strict  compliance 
with  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  the  Court’s  decree,”  and  its 
attempt  by  means  of  the  manual  to  acquaint  its  buyers  and 
officials  with  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  manual  is  the  result 
of  careful  study  of  A  &  P  buying  methods  and  a  conference  of 
company  buyers  and  officials  called  to  study  problems  likely 
to  be  faced  during  the  adjustment  period. 

These  problems  were  subsequently  put  in  the  form  of  103 
questions  and  answers  which  constitute  the  main  part  of  the 
manual. 

A  highlight  of  the  manual  is  its  statement  that  the  only  thing 
denied  A  &  P  by  the  decree  is  payment  “in  lieu  of  brokerage.” 
The  company  may  still  enjoy — and  pass  on  to  consumers — prices, 
discounts  and  allowances  reflecting  savings  due  to  its  method  of 
operation  just  so  long  as  these  figures  do  not  include  savings 
in  brokerage. 

“Neither  the  Act  nor  the  decree,”  says  the  manual,  ‘  are 
intended  to  prevent  this  Company  from  continuing  to  serve 
the  public  with  merchandise  of  good  quality  at  reasonable 
prices.” 

The  manual  points  out  that  savings  resulting  from  the  large 
quantities  which  the  company  purchases  as  well  as  from  its 
direct  buying  methods  may  still  be  passed  along  by  seller-  to 
the  company.  Among  these  are  savings  accruing  to  the  sellers 
through  elimination  or  reduction  of  the  costs  of  billing,  labeling, 
shipping,  credit,  rejections,  delivery,  manufacture,  telephone, 
telegraph,  salesmen’s  commissions,  salaries,  travel,  samples,  and 
similar  items. 
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Mr.  Bofinger  said  the  manual  was  published:  “to  inform  the 
company’s  field  buyers,  divisional  purchasing  directors  and  head¬ 
quarters  buyers  of  the  effect  of  the  law  and  decree  on  their 
purchasing  operations.” 

The  manual  enjoins  A  &  P  buyers  to  exercise  the  utmost 
‘•diligence  and  good  faith”  to  see  that  their  methods  comply  with 
the  law  and  further  that  sellers  are  fully  aware  of  their  obliga¬ 
tion  not  to  pass  on  to  A  &  P  brokerage  savings  now  under  the 
ban.  As  an  extra  precaution,  A  &  P  instructs  buyers  to  write 
.stdlers  with  whom  they  do  business  a  letter  setting  forth  the 
company’s  policy  and  to  get  from  them  in  return  a  signed  copy, 
indicating  that  sellers  fully  understand  the  company’s  policy. 
Buyers  are  also  required  to  stamp  on  orders  a  note  to  the  effect 
that  the  seller  warrants  his  prices  do  not  reflect  savings  in 
l)iokerage  and  are  in  other  respects  lawful.  The  manual  then 
points  out  that  no  buyer  shall  assume  that  this  precaution  shifts 
the  burden  of  compliance  to  sellers. 

“The  company  will  not  enter  into  any  express  or  implied  con- 
tiact  with  any  seller  binding  the  seller  directly  or  indirectly 
to  cease  dealing  through  brokers,  or  agreeing  to  deal  or  refrain 
from  dealing  with  any  seller  depending  upon  whether  or  not  he 
u.ses  brokers,”  says  the  manual. 

Because  the  decree  affects  nothing  but  savings  “in  lieu  of 
brokerage,”  the  A  &  P  will  continue  to  enter  into  Cost  Savings 
Agreements  with  sellers.  The  form  used  for  these  agreements 
has  been  rewritten  to  make  clear  that  savings  in  brokerage  are 
not  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  amount  of  discount. 

A  &  P  may  accept  sellers’  price  quotations  so  long  as  the 
A  &  P  buyer  “acts  in  good  faith  and  there  is  nothing  to  excite 
his  suspicion  that  the  bid  violates  the  act  or  decree”  and  it  may 
also  enjoy  the  benefit  of  market  price  fluctuations  so  long  as  the 
changes  affect  all  buyers. 

A  &  P  may  insure  itself  against  rising  prices  through  future 
contracts  provided  the  right  to  enter  into  similar  contracts  is 
oi)en  to  all  buyers  at  the  same  time. 

The  manual  contains  an  analysis  of  Federal  Ti-ade  Com¬ 
mission  cases  dealing  with  cost  accounting  problems  which  arise 
in  the  determination  by  sellers  of  their  savings  in  selling  to  large 
buyers. 


KENTUCKY  JOBBERS  ORGANIZE 

Kentucky  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  was  chartered  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  this  week  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
cooperation  among  its  members  and  with  those  with  whom  they 
(leal,  to  help  protect  its  members  from  “unjust,  unreasonable 
and  injurious  demands,”  and  to  encourage  laws  for  the 
protection  of  commerce. 

The  incorporators  were  E.  V.  Thompson  and  Shirley  E.  Haas, 
Louisville;  C.  T.  Crowe  and  S.  O.  Whitenack,  Lexington,  and 
Charles  Mescher,  of  Covington.  The  association’s  headquarters 
will  be  at  Louisville,  but  the  charter  provides  that  the  head¬ 
quarters  may  be  located  elsewhere  in  the  event  of  election  of 
a  secretary-treasurer  from  another  city. 

MEAT  CANNERS  TO  LIST  INGREDIENTS 

1  lie  problem  of  listing  ingredients  of  fabricated  meat  food 
products  on  labels  was  settled  last  week  at  a  conference  between 
stale  officials.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  officials,  and  a  repre¬ 
sen  alive  of  the  American  Meat  Packers  Institute.  As  the  fii'st 
step  in  settling  the  situation.  Commissioner  Woodward,  of  Con¬ 
ner!  icut,  as  head  of  the  Association  of  state  officials,  received 
a  letter  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  giving  official 
sar  tion  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration’s  view  on  the 
ell  (  i  t  of  the  new  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  on  the  meat 
pri  .nets  industry,  to  wit,  that  the  meat  inspection  act  shall 
coiit  .ol  the  industry  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  the  industry  will 
ha\  to  comply  with  those  provisions  included  in  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  which  ai’e  not  in  the  Meat  Inspection  act, 
Pi'iiiarily  the  provision  as  to  the  listing  of  ingredients  of 
non  qandardized  fabricated  foods  on  labels  of  those  foods. 

.CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

J-  ne  11th — Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  Retail  Merchants 
Association  of  South  Dakota. 

J  nie  13th — Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Associated  Food  Stores. 


WUtf,  Not 


LANGSENKAMP 


STAINLESS  STEEL  EQUIPMENT? 


•  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel 
Equipment  costs  less  if  you  figure  in 
terms  of  life  and  service.  It  lasts 
longer.  It  serves  better.  It  is  com¬ 
plete  in  every  way.  Built  in  standard 
units  or  to  your  specifications.  Our 
quotation  on  your  requirements  will 
not  obligate  you 


in  any  way. 


Ldngsenkamp  Stainless 
Steel  Tanks  For  every  pur¬ 
pose —  cooking,  heating, 
s  t  o  r  a  g  e — in  any  size 
desired. 


Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Kook-More  Units — sturdy,  long¬ 
life,  stainless  steel  tanks  equipped  with  Kook-More  Koils,  the 
Fastest  cooking  coils  available. 


Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel 
Juice  Heating  Units,  motor  equip¬ 
ped,  and  complete  with  coils  and 
slow-speed  agitators.  Do  not 
add  air. 


Advise  Requirements  for  Complete  Information 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

''Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant**  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


A  NEW  PEA  CANNER? 

The  good  word  comes  through  that 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Schorer,  Jr.,  Reedsburg,  Wis¬ 
consin  (Sauk  City  Canning  Company) 
presented  Mr.  Schorer  with  a  7  pound 
baby  boy,  and  Bill  admonishes:  “We 
hope  that  he  will  be  a  PEA  CANNER.” 
Nothing  like  getting  an  early  start  in 
the  drive  for  success  and  evidently  Bill 
already  has  his  plans. 

ARTHUR  VAN  HORN 

Arthur  Van  Horn,  65  manager  of  the 
Harrison,  New  Jersey  branch  of  the  H. 
J.  Heinz  Company,  died  on  Friday,  May 
31st,  in  St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  Newark, 
of  a  heart  condition  aggravated  by  an 
accident  in  March  when  Mr.  Van  Horn 
suffered  a  fracture  of  the  spine  when  he 
fell  down  an  elevator  shaft  in  the  plant. 

ADDING  TOMATO  EQUIPMENT 

As  a  result  of  the  addition  of  new 
tomato  canning  equipment  the  production 
of  the  Monticello,  Arkansas  plant  of  Apte 
Bros.  Canning  Company,  Miami,  Florida, 
will  be  greatly  increased  for  this  year. 

TO  WRITE  OF  CANNERY  INSPECTION 

Daul  de  Kruif,  noted  writer  on  medical 
and  scientific  subjects,  is  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  for  an  indefinite  stay.  With 
Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer,  of  the  University  of 
California,  he  is  to  write  on  California’s 
cannery  inspection  service. 

BORDEN  INTRODUCES  HALF-SIZE  CAN 

The  Borden  Company  is  introducing  a 
new  half-size,  half-price  can  of  its  Eagle 
brand  sweetened  condensed  milk  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  many  requests  from  house¬ 
wives  for  a  smaller  can,  the  contents  of 
which  will  moi'e  often  be  used  up  by  one 
Eagle  brand  receipe.  The  larger  size 
can  will,  of  course,  be  continued. 

CUDAHY  PLANS  CANNING  PLANT 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Company  plans 
the  installation  of  a  $250,000  sausage 
manufacturing  and  canning  unit  at  its 
Omaha,  Nebraska  packing  plant. 

BALTIMORE  LABEL  HOUSE  PAID  TRIBUTE 

At  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Baltimore  this  past  week, 
the  Gamse  Lithographing  Company  was 
complimented  on  the  award  they  received 
in  the  All  America  Package  Competition 
as  producers  of  the  prize-winning  Mc¬ 
Cormick  “Me”  Mayonnaise  label.  Jim 
Nash,  nationally  known  designer,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  on  the  importance  of 
modern  packages,  laying  particular  stress 
upon  simplicity  in  design  and  effective¬ 
ness  in  color  schemes. 
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HARRY  HEWITT  HEADS  TENNESSEE 
RETAILERS 

Harry  Hewitt,  President  of  the  Quality 
Service  Stores  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
has  succeeded  G.  H.  Hardin  of  Memphis 
as  President  of  the  Tennessee  Retail 
Grocers  Association.  Paul  White  of 
Jackson  was  elected  Vice-President. 

BROWN  HEADS  CALIFORNIA  HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  Walter  M.  Dickie  has  been  removed 
as  director  of  the  California  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Health  by  Governor 
Culbert  L.  Olson  and  Dr.  Bertram  Brown, 
of  Hollywood,  has  been  appointed  to  take 
his  place.  Dr.  Dickie  was  one  of  the 
State’s  most  widely  known  executives  and 
entered  the  Public  Health  Department  in 
1919.  For  sixteen  years  he  served  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  board  and  had  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  medical  men  and  packers  of 
food  products,  with  whom  he  cooperated 
closely. 


CLASS  PACKERS  DRIVE 

A  nation-wide  sales  drive  on  behalf 
of  glass-packed  merchandise  will  be 
launched  soon  through  six  thousand  Red 
&  White  Food  Stores,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  campaign  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  and  operated  jointly  by  Modern 
Marketing  Service,  Chicago,  and  Glass 
Container  Association,  New  York. 

Plans  are  being  worked  out  by  Herbert 
T.  Webb,  advei-tising  manager  of  Modern 
Marketing  Service,  and  Scott  Faron, 
advertising  manager  of  the  glass  asso¬ 
ciation.  Details  of  the  promotion  will 
be  announced  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
Red  &  White  wholesalers  in  Chicago, 
June  17th. 

FISHERMEN  SAIL  FOR  SALMON  WATERS 

More  than  3,000  fishermen  and  can¬ 
nery  workers  have  sailed  from  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  with  the  salmon  fishing 
fleet  for  Alaska.  Concerns  to  make 
packs  this  season  include  the  Columbia 
River  Packers’  Associaton,  Pacific  Ameri¬ 
can  Fisheries,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
and  the  Nakat  Packing  Co.  California 
packers  will  not  participate  this  season, 
due  to  labor  demands  and  the  limiting  of 
the  catch  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

F.S.C.C.  PLAN  IN  BALTIMORE 

The  F.S.C.C.  food  stamp  plan  which 
has  been  in  effect  in  Baltimore  for  the 
past  month  is  receiving  the  strong  sup¬ 
port  of  local  retail  grocers.  It  is  said 
that  approximately  90  per  cent  of  them 
are  participating  in  the  program. 

CHAINS  TO  MEET  IN  OCTOBER 

The  annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains  will  be  held 
October  14th,  15th  and  16th.  The  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  meeting  is  to  be  decided  at 
a  later  date. 


CANNED  FOODS  INCLUDED  IN  STUDY 
PROGRAM 

Diverse  problems  affecting  the  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  of  sugar  beets,  potatoes, 
other  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  the  can¬ 
ning  of  fruit  and  vegetables  by  farmers’ 
cooperatives,  will  go  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  as  the  American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operation  meets  July  8-12  at  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Seven  distinct  sessions  have  been  pro¬ 
grammed  in  which  fruit  and  vegetable 
topics  will  be  studied.  The  sessions  take 
the  form  of  commodity  conferences,  run¬ 
ning  concurrently  with  similar  confer¬ 
ences  on  dairy  products,  purchasing, 
poultry  and  eggs,  grains  and  livestock. 

PET  MILK  COMPANY  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

The  Pet  Milk  Company  has  leased  the 
entire  14th  floor  of  the  Arcade  Building, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  which  will  give  them 
approximately  19,000  square  feet  of  of¬ 
fice  space,  and  which  will  be  fully  air- 
conditioned  when  alterations  are  com¬ 
pleted. 

ROBINS  SUPPLEMENTARY  CATALOG 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Baltimore, 
have  issued  their  new  supplement  to 
General  Catalog  No.  600  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  various  new  lines  of 
equipment  available  for  the  cannery,  and 
which  is  necessary  to  every  canner  in 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  canning  equipment. 

WILLIAM  H.  BRYAN 

William  H.  Bryan  who  more  than  50 
years  ago  established  the  food  brokerage 
firm  of  Wm.  H.  Bryan  &  Company  at 
Baltimore,  retiring  in  1932,  died  at  his 
home  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  on  May 
28th.  He  was  82  years  old. 

SALMON  CANNERY  WORKERS  REACH 
AGREEMENT 

Differences  between  the  C.I.O.  cannery 
workers  and  the  Alaska  Salmon  Packing 
industry  have  been  settled  after  pro¬ 
longed  negotiations  and  preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  starting  of  the  new 
season  as  soon  as  possible.  The  settle¬ 
ment  renews  the  1939  wage  contract  with 
minor  changes  which  include  an  increase 
of  $50.00  in  seasonal  wages  for  second 
formen  in  the  Bristol  Bay  canneries; 
overtime  pay  for  culinary  workers  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  in  all  areas;  an 
increased  overtime  rate  after  sixteen 
straight  hours  of  work.  The  1939  over¬ 
time  rate  of  65  cents  an  hour  for  cannery 
workers  will  be  in  effect  up  to  sixteen 
hours,  after  which  time  the  rate  becomes 
90  cents,  it  is  said. 

ARIZONA  CANNERY 

Schrock  &  Schrock  have  launched  a 
cannery  at  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
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CANNING  CROP  SEED  STOCKS 
By  M.  T.  Munn 

At  the  Wisconsm  Canners’  School 

The  stocks  of  seed  for  use  in  1940  which  have  been 
tested  in  the  laboratory  so  far  this  season  appear  to 
be  of  very  good  quality.  Stocks  of  seed  beans  seem  to 
be  the  only  ones  which  may  need  special  attention 
since  some  of  the  lots  were  apparently  harvested  under 
dry  conditions  and  they  show  some  cracking  or  break¬ 
age  and  the  germination  may  not  quite  reach  the  ex¬ 
pected  90  per  cent. 

Seed  peas  have  been  uniformly  good  and  only  a  very 
few  lots  have  been  tested  which  showed  the  presence 
of  the  root-rot  fungus.  These  were  the  large  seeded 
varieties  and  apparently  imported  seed. 

Control  field  trials  of  canning  crops,  especially  the 
beet  seed  stocks,  seem  to  show  very  conclusively  that 
the  really  good  or  best  stocks  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
relatively  few  sources  who  are  giving  careful  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  industry  so  far  as  the  desirable 
varieties  or  strains  are  concerned.  They  are  evidently 
using  the  best  methods  of  breeding  or  selection  as  is 
shown  by  the  high  uniformity  of  the  crops.  Control 
field  plantings  of  some  one  of  the  canning  crops  have 
been  made  each  year  until  last  year  when  it  was  not 
possible  to  secure  the  samples  and  make  the  plantings 
in  the  usual  manner  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the 
past  and  as  is  desired  by  those  who  attend  the  field 
days  when  the  various  stocks  could  be  viewed  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  identified  stocks. 


Seed-borne  diseases  have  been  given  the  usual  atten¬ 
tion  and  in  addition  special  consideration  has  been  given 
to  some.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  leading  seed  growers 
are  keen  to  take  adavantage  of  all  information  available 
regarding  the  production  of  disease  free  seed,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  methods  of  seed  treatment. 

Regarding  the  practice  of  accepting  the  germination 
percentage  figures  found  on  bags  of  seeds  as  delivered 
we  can  say  that  after  considerable  checking  we  have 
found  that  it  would  seem  to  be  safe  to  accept  those 
figures  at  their  face  value  if  the  stock  comes  from  any 
one  of  the  leading  sources. 

The  Federal  Seed  Act  as  it  would  affect  canning  crop 
seeds  has  been  the  subject  of  some  inquiry.  This  Act 
does  not  become  effective  as  to  vegetable  seeds  until 
August  9th  of  this  year  and,  therefore,  may  have  no 
effect  upon  deliveries  of  seed  in  interstate  commerce 
this  spring.  When  it  does  become  effective  it  is  bound 
to  have  considerable  effect  since  it  covers  the  matter 
of  stating  variety,  type,  strain,  or  any  other  represen¬ 
tation  having  to  do  with  the  seed  stock  shipped  over  a 
state  line.  Germination  percentages  must  be  shown,  as 
in  our  local  state  seed  law,  if  the  germination  is  lower 
than  the  standards  last  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

As  a  sort  of  retrospect  over  the  past  ten  years  it 
may  be  stated  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe 
the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
quality  of  seeds  offered  to  growers  of  canning  crops  in 
this  state  during  the  period. 


PHIUM 

DELICIOUS 


OEIICIOUS 


^.yofnifp io^^. 


PHILLIPS 

DELICIOUS 


I  CANNED  F000S..F0R  BYRD 
Ijllh  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION 

PHILLIPS  DELiaOUS  BRAND 

t  PACK  ED  BY  THE  ^ 
HILUPS  PACKING  CO.  'n 
CAMBRIDGE,MD. 


HEX-RO  CLEANER 


The  canner  using  Hex-Ro  to  remove  foreign  matter, 
such  as  pieces  of  pods,  vines,  etc,  from  vined  peas 
or  lima  beans  or  for  cleaning  whole  grain  corn  is 
assured  of  a  higher  quality  and  a  better  price  for 
the  canned  article. 


Atk  for  explatnation 


HE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

'"The  Original  Grader  Haute’" 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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A-B-C  LABELING  and  THE  CONSUMER 

By  ‘^BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


The  last  time  I  discussed  the  question  of  A-B-C- 
system  of  labeling,  suggested  by  the  Government 
to  the  packers,  I  fairly  promised  myself  after  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  man  who  should  know  more  than  any  other  in 
the  United  States  what  is  best  for  the  industry  that 
I  was  sold,  wrapped  up  and  ready  to  be  delivered  body 
and  baggage  to  those  who  insist  on  verbose,  fandful, 
ultra  descriptive  labeling,  instead  of  the  plain  old- 
fashioned,  A-B-C-  sort.  I  have  stayed  away  from  the 
subject  for  a  long  time  and  only  unlimber  the  Corona 
because  I  have  on  my  desk  the  latest  copy  of  Con¬ 
sumer’s  Guide,  that  of  April,  1940.  An  article  therein 
is  such  as  readers  of  all  canning  publications  should 
know  more  about,  i.e.,  what  is  being  circulated  in  at 
least  one  State,  that  at  times  merchandises  quite  a  lot 
of  canned  foods. 

There  is  no  use  playing  the  ostrich.  Hiding  our  heads 
in  the  bushel  measure  of  what  we  want,  instead  of 
delivering  what  the  consumer  will  have  some  day,  is  a 
pretty  silly  way  for  grown  men  to  act.  Loud  cries  of: 
“How  do  you  know  what  the  consumer  wants?”  only 
cause  me  to  answer,  that  if  enough  publications  such  as 
the  Consumer’s  Guide,  and  the  one  mentioned  in  the 
article  from  which  I  will  quote,  continue  advocating 
A-B-C-  labeling  the  consumer  as  a  whole  will  some  day 
demand,  and  get,  what  is  recommended  to  her  in  no 
unmistaken  terms,  week  alter  week,  month  after 
month.  Right  or  wrong,  organized  minorities  in  this 
country  have  good  leadership  if  nothing  else  to  com¬ 
mend  them.  If  you  think  otherwise,  sit  in  with  them 
as  I  have  done,  see  them  take  the  initiative  in  move¬ 
ments  designed  to  benefit  the  public  at  large,  even 
though  the  promoters  have  only  a  general  interest  in 
in  the  matter,  and  watch  the  movements  they  nurture 
gain  momentum  and  backing. 

Nor  will  a  casual  reference  to  the  color  ©f  some 
minorities  serve  very  long  to  keep  our  paths  in  the  old 
groove  of  manufacture  and  merchandising,  when  the 
public  are  aroused  to  what  will  serve  them  better  in 
their  opinion  even  though  w’e  think  and  feel  differently. 
Leaving  out  any  probable  later  shortage  of  canned 
foods,  disregard  unusual  demand  for  canned  foods  in 
the  future  because  of  depleted  larders  all  over  the 
world,  and  you  will  still  have  to  sell  your  pack  against 
that  of  your  neighbor.  Suppose  this  will  be  the  case  in 
1940-41,  suppose  your  neighbor  has  slipped  one  over 
and  has  bought  a  supply  of  A-B-C-  labels,  and  is  mak¬ 
ing  merchandising  sense  offering  them  to  your  custo¬ 
mers  ?  He  can  make  out  quite  a  case  in  favor  of  them ; 
he  can  persuade  many  a  buyer  that  directness  in  label¬ 
ing,  that  ease  of  translation  into  terms  of  food  values 
for  the  average  housewife  on  a  limited  food  budget,  will 
help  sell  more  of  his  A-B-C-  labeled  goods.  You  ar« 
going  to  have  quite  a  job  on  your  hands  trying  to  sell 
your  pack  in  competition  with  his. 

I’ll  not  quote  entirely  from  the  article  occasioning  all 
this  but  enough  to  give  you  the  gist  of  it: 


“Price  and  quality,  most  people  assume,  are  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  same  elevator.  When  price  goes  up,  the 
assumption  runs,  quality  goes  up,  too.  If  quality  goes 
down,  price  is  supposed  to  go  down  with  it.” 

“Out  in  Ohio,  some  investigators  recently  looked  into 
the  relationship  between  the  price  and  quality  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  canned  corn  packed  and  sold  within  the 
State.  This  study,  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Ohio  Canners  Association  and  partly  financed  by  it,  was 
carried  through  by  Ohio  State  University  and  the  State 
Agriculture  Experiment  Station.” 

“About  200  grocery  stores,  chain  and  independent  in 
three  cities,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Columbus  were 
visited.  Investigators  bought  43  different  brands  of 
corn  packed  by  23  Ohio  canners,  65  cans  in  all.  Their 
tomato  purchases,  65  cans,  came  in  35  different  brands 
and  were  packed  by  25  canners.  For  both  corn  and 
tomatoes  they  bought  cans  of  only  one  size.  No.  2.” 

“All  were  turned  over  to  official  graders  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  price  for  the  No.  2 
cans  of  tomatoes  the  investigators  bought  ranged  from 
a  low  of  5.5  cents  a  can  to  a  high  of  14  cents  with  the 
average  of  all  65  cans  coming  to  8.25  cents. 

For  64  cans  the  average  quality  score  was  76.2  (U.  S. 
Grade  A  refers  to  corn  and  tomatoes  scoring  from 
90  to  100;  Grade  B  score  from  75  to  89;  and  Grade  C 
to  score  above  60) .  One  can  of  tomatoes  which  sold  at 
the  lowest  price  scored  76  or  37th  in  the  64  cans.  The 
tomatoes  in  this  5.5  cent  can  were  of  higher  quality 
than  those  in  other  cans  which  sold  for  12  cents,  10 
cents,  and  eight  cents.” 

“Highest  priced  can  of  tomatoes,  which  sold  for  14 
cents,  had  a  quality  score  of  91  which  put  it  6th  on  the 
list.  It  ranked  below  3  cans  of  tomatoes  which  sold  for 
6.25  cents,  and  2  others  that  sold  for  10  cents.” 

“Cans  of  corn  were  for  sale  at  prices  which  ranged 
from  5.5  cents  to  15  cents  a  can,  with  the  average  strik¬ 
ing  8.43  cents  per  can.  The  average  quality  score  for 
the  65  cans  of  corn  was  75.4.  The  best  scoring  can  of 
corn,  95,  sold  for  7.5  cents  a  can,  with  the  highest 
priced  can  (15  cents)  scoring  second  with  94.  On  the 
other  hand  the  lowest  priced  can  of  corn  (5.5)  ranked 
25th  in  quality  among  65  cans  of  corn  with  77.  Below 
it  in  quality  there  were  cans  of  corn  which  sold  for  7.5 
cents,  8.33  cents,  and  12.5  cents.  Seven  cans  of  toma¬ 
toes  all  of  which  were  sold  under  the  same  brand  name 
were  examined  by  Federal  Graders.  Although  these 
tomatoes  were  packed  under  the  same  brand,  quality 
ranged  from  60  to  85  with  an  average  quality  of  74,9.” 

“The  investigators  turned  their  attention  to  the 
adjectives  on  the  labels  to  see  how  closely  they 
described  what  w'as  in  the  can.  Of  64  samples  the  report 
reads,  19  cans  bore  on  the  labels  such  claims  as  ‘Farcy,’ 
‘Selected  Hand  Packed,’  ‘Best  Buy,’  ‘Quality  Supreme,’ 
‘High  Quality,’  ‘Pure  Food,’  ‘Distinctively  Different,’ 
and  ‘Extra  Hand  Packed — Rich  in  Vitamins.’  The 
quality  of  these  samples,  19  of  them,  averaged  73.8. 
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The  quality  scores  of  the  45  samples  bearing  no  such 
claims  averaged  75.9,  or  so  nearly  the  same  as  to 
represent  no  significant  difference.” 

“The  contents  of  the  cans  of  corn  looked  into  showed 
similarly  that  adjectives  had  nothing  to  do  with  tested 

quality  .  Consumers,  contemplating  such 

findings,  might  gather  that  the  compass  points  they 
ordinarily  rely  on  when  they  go  shopping  steer  them 
nowhere.” 

Now  here’s  the  indictment,  later  I’ll  quote  the  find¬ 
ings! 

“When  the  goods  a  consumer  buys  are  enclosed  in 
cans  that  are  sealed,  rigid  and  opaque,  her  uncertainty 
about  the  quality  of  the  contents  is  even  further  in¬ 
creased.  As  a  consequence  she  has  come  to  rely  upon 
the  price  as  a  buying  quide.  But  we  have  seen  that 
price  alone  merits  no  confidence.  We  have  observed 
that  brand  names  frequently  cannot  be  depended  upon. 
Moreover,  personal  familiarity  with  the  actual  quality 
of  competing  goods  is  out  of  the  question  for  the 
average  consumer.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  inevi¬ 
table  that  some  other,  more  dependable  means  must  be 
adopted  to  indicate  quality  to  a  buyer,  if  she  is  to  buy 
intelligently  and  avoid  wasteful  and  uneconomic  expen¬ 
ditures.  A  reliable  statement  of  quality  and  other 
pertinent  factors  on  every  label  would  satisfy  these 
requirements.  Fully  informative  labeling,  the  conclu¬ 
sions  go  on  to  say,  holds  promise  of  real  benefits  to 

sellers  as  well  as  buyers .  Transactions 

would  be  more  equitable,  business  relationships  would 
be  improved,  efficiency  would  be  encouraged  through 
the  payment  of  premiums  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  for  higher  quality,  and  imposition  of  penalities 
in  the  form  of  lower  prices  for  lower  quality.  Dis¬ 
couragement  and  losses  and  litigation  caused  by  unfair 
competition  would  be  reduced.  All  transactions  in  a 
given  lot  of  merchandise  would  be  conducted  in  the 
same  language,  and  all  parties  concerned  could  be 
equally  well  informed  about  the  value  of  the  goods.” 

Now  here’s  the  finding!  ! 

“One  form  of  labeling  which  meets  the  specifications 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  report  is  the  A-B-C-  grade 
lal)eling  system  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
oflers  to  canners  and  packers.” 

Like  the  writer,  the  report  takes  no  sides  in  A-B-C- 
lai;eling  versus  Informative  labeling,  but  like  the  writer, 
bj  implication  at  least,  the  author  does  seem  to  say, 
“li’  the  name  of  common  sense,  when  consumers  are 
co'i'ipelled  to  wade  through  a  mass  of  mis-information 
whenever  they  buy  canned  foods,  why  don’t  canners 
everywhere,  in  every  way  possible,  however  it  may 
su.  them  best,  honestly  label  their  products  in  no  un- 
mi  ^akable  terms  so  that  the  housewife  who  buys 
th  r  products  will  do  so  knowing  she  may  depend  on 
th‘  legend  spread  on  the  label ! 

;  laybe  we  expect  too  much  to  even  hope  that  a 
ma;ority  of  canners  will  change  their  ways  until  they 
ha  a  to,  but  if  even  only  a  few  would  see  the  light, 
lal  ')  their  product  so  that  the  story  told  on  the  label 
CO  I  d  be  depended  on,  others  might  follow  suit  and 
gti  erally  we  would  see  the  improvement  we  need  so 
m  -h  in  labeling ! 


CORRUGATED  --  SOLID  FIBRE 

SHIPPING  BOXES 

PROTECT  your  profits.  Hold  damage  to  a 
minimum.  Use  a  box  built  to  your  requirements. 
EASTERN’S  strong,  moisture  resistant  boxes 
will  deliver  your  canned  foods  in  good  salable 
condition. 

The  Eastern  Box  Company 

Eaat  Brooklyn  Pott  Office 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


W rite  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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CAN  STOP 


STCAM 

COIL 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT—^ 

AVARS  Latest  10  Station 


New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
nLLER 


Has  two  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis¬ 
pensing  half  of  the  brine  before  the  peas 
and  the  balance  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  ten  Pockets  brine  has  ample  time  to 
soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the  funnels. 
This  materially  increases  speed. 

New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper. 

Also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


NO.  2—/  N0.1- 


-PEVOLVINC  HOPPCP 


CHANCE 

CPADE 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANV,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


INSURE  YOUR 

ANTICIPATED 

PROFITS! 


Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1940  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PA 

I N COR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Oblivious  of  Wars  or  Their  Effects — 
Their  Calm  Magnificent — Keep  This  Issue 
For  Later  Comparison — Crops. 

BEFUDDLEMENT — It  is  a  heck  of  a 
job  to  report  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  as  it  is  today.  Either  we  are 
Nertz  or  the  canners  and  the  buy¬ 
ers — the  market — are.  So  guess 
it’s  us !  Canned  foods  prices  are  at 
or  below  cost  for  spot  goods  and 
even  lower  still  for  futures,  and  the 
buyers  are  reported  to  be  afraid 
to  buy,  because,  so  the  reports  say, 
if  the  war  ends  suddenly  there  will 
be  a  price  debacle!  (Get  that!) 
But  that  is  as  near  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  war  as  anyone  comes, 
and  he  does  that  apologetically. 
The  canned  foods  market  is  as  ser¬ 
ene  as  any  balmy  day  in  June,  in 
any  year  you’ve  ever  known,  and 
so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  the  war 
referred  to  might  be  in  Mars. 

But  there  must  be  a  germ  of 
thought  there,  if  it  could  only  be 
developed:  food,  always  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world  even 
under  ideal  conditions  in  every 
country  of  the  globe,  and  canned 
foods  the  headliner  of  that  proces¬ 
sion  ;  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa : 
where  food  production  has  not 
been  suspended  during  the  past 
year  or  two  to  give  all  attention  to 
war  preparations,  now  whole  coun¬ 
tries  totally  ground  down  into 
diisl,  utterly  devastated,  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  under  arms  to  say 
nothing  of  the  even  more  millions 
of  homeless  and  hungry  women, 
the  old  and  the  children — and  our 
food  producers  and  traders  as 
utterly  unconcerned  and  as  phleg- 
maric  as  a  British  gentleman! 
This  great  canned  foods  market  as 
calm  as  a  lake,  and  even  some 
woi  lying  that  they  may  have  to 
giNo  away  the  food!  Our  great 
Hopkins  University  ought  to  put 
thi.'  industry  in  a  test  tube,  and 
exiract  the  highly  potent  anti-toxin 
against  hysteria,  war  worry  or 
even  slight  disturbances,  which 
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must  be  therein  to  produce  such 
results  as  we  see.  But  when  we 
suggested  that  our  listener  replied, 
you  mean  the  Phipps  Clinic;  and 
he’s  probably  right. 

Well,  just  file  this  week’s  issue 
away  for  future  reference,  as  to 
canned  foods  prices  and  conditions, 
in  face  of  what  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  now  sees,  and  you  will  find  it 
strange  reading  before  very  long. 

You  have  our  market  pages; 
also  market  reports  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  trading  centers,  but,  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  file  reference,  here  is  a  copy 
of  some  of  the  weekly  circular  of 
Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Brokers, 
Baltimore,  dated  June  5th.  This 
might  well  be  headed  “War  Time 
Prices,”  except  that  they  are  not; 
and  lest  any  later  inquisitor  may 
be  led  to  take  these  prices  as 
“fair”  and  “reasonable”  in  the  next 
few  months  after  prices  have  gone 
over  the  top,  as  they  will,  we  want 
to  assure  such  an  investigator  that 
these  prices  are  at  or  below  Cost! 
They  must  not  be  used  as  evidence 
of  profiteering.  They  are  here 
offered  as  evidence  of  present 
insanity:  That  any  food  handler 
would  let  go  his  supplies  of  food  at 
such  prices  in  face  of  world 
conditions. 

PEAS  New  Pack  F.O.B.  Baltimore  Late  June 


Shipment 

No.  2  Std.  Early  Junes . 7214  doz. 

No.  2  Std.  Sifted  . 80  doz. 

No.  2  Std.  Ex.  Sifted . 8714  doz. 

No.  2  Std.  Petit  Pois  Peas .  1.00  doz. 

No.  10  Std.  Early  Junes .  3.75  doz. 

No.  10  Std.  Sifted  .  4.25  doz. 

No.  10  Std.  Ex.  Sifted .  4.50  doz. 

No.  10  Std.  Petit  Pois  Peas .  5.50  doz. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS  Round  Pod  New  Pack 
Late  June-July  Shipment  F.O.B.  Baltimore 

No.  2  Std.  Cut  Green  Stringless . 6214  doz. 

No.  2  14  Std.  Cut  Green  Stringless . 85  doz. 

No.  2  Choice  White  Green  Strinprless  .85  doz. 

No’.  2  Fancy  Style  Shredded  Strpr . 85  doz. 

No.  2  Std.  Cut  Strg.  Wax  Beans . 70  doz. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Cut  Ungraded 

Strg.  Green  Beans . 6714  doz. 

No.  10  Std.  Cut  Green  Strg .  2.85-3.00  doz. 

No.  10  Choice  White  Green  Strg .  4.00  doz. 

No.  10  Fancy  Style  Shredded  Strg .  4.50  doz. 

No.  10  Std.  Cut  Strg.  Wax  Beans .  3.25  doz. 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Cut  Ungraded 

Strg.  Green  Beans .  3.25  doz. 

SPINACH  New  Spring  Pack 

No.  2  Choice  Spinach  . 6714  doz. 

No.  214  Choice  Spinach  . 8814  doz. 

No.  10  Choice  Spinach .  3.00  doz. 

No.  2  Fancy  Spinach  . 7214  doz. 

No.  214  Fancy  Spinach  . 9214  doz. 

No.  10  Fancy  Spinach .  3.25  doz. 


TOMATOES  F.O.B.  Baltimore 


No.  1  Std.  Quality  Tomatoes . 45  doz. 

No.  2  Std.  Quality  Tomatoes . 61  doz. 

No.  214  Std.  Quality  Tomatoes . 85  doz. 

No.  10  Std.  Quality  truckload .  2.70  whse. 

TOMATOES  F.O.B.  Eastern  Shore  Factories 

No.  2  Std.  Quality  Tomatoes . 59  doz. 

No.  214  Std.  Quality  Tomatoes . 8314  doz. 

No.  21i>  Ex.  Std.  Quality  Tomatoes . 90  doz. 

No.  1  Std.  Quality  Tomatoes . 44  doz. 

No.  10  Std.  Quality  Tomatoes .  2.60  doz. 

No.  10  Extra  Std.  Quality  Tomatoes..,  2.60  doz. 

CORN  F.O.B.  Baltimore  “Cream  Style” 

No.  2  Std.  Crushed  Evergreen . 64  doz. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Crushed  Evergreen . 70  doz. 

No.  2  Fancy  Crushed  Golden  Bantam  .80  doz. 

CORN  F.O.B.  Baltimore  Whole  Grain 

No.  2  Std.  White  Shoepeg  Corn . 8714  doz. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  White  Shoepeg . 90  doz. 

No.  2  Fancy  White  Shoepeg  Corn . 9214  doz. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Whole  Gr.  Evergreen  .80  doz. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  G.  B.  Wh.  Grain . 85  doz. 

No.  2  Fancy  Whole  Golden  Bantam . 8714  doz. 

No.  10  Std.  White  Shoepeg .  out 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  White  Shoepeg .  5.25  doz. 

No.  1  Fancy  White  Shoepeg . 75  doz. 

No.  10  Fancy  White  Shoepeg .  5.50  doz. 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Wh.  Evergreen .  4.75  doz. 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  G.  B.  Wh.  Grain .  out 

No.  10  Fancy  Whole  Golden  Bantam.,  out 

LIMA  BEANS  F.O.B.  Baltimore 

No.  2  Fresh  White  . 65  doz. 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 75  doz. 

No.  2  Fancy  Maryland  Green .  1.10  doz. 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green .  1.15  doz. 

No.  2  Fancy  Tiny  Green .  1.35  doz. 

No.  2  Soaked  Dry  Limas . 55  doz. 

No.  10  Fresh  White  .  3.50  doz. 

No.  10  Green  and  White .  4.50  doz. 

No.  10  Fancy  Maryland  Green .  6.00  doz. 

No.  10  Fancy  Small  Green .  6.25  doz. 

No.  10  Fancy  Tiny  Green .  7.25  doz. 

No.  10  Soaked  Dry  Limas .  2.50  doz. 


FUTURES  —  Shipment  when  packed  LATE 
AUGUST  and  SEPTEMBER. 

TOMATOES  -No.  1  Standards,  39c  doz.;  No.  2 
cans,  60c  doz;  No.  214  cans,  8214c  doz;  No.  10 
cans,  $2.90  doz. 

TOMATO  PUREE  -No.  1  can  Whole  Tomato 
Puree,  39c  doz. ;  No.  10  cans,  $2.75  doz. 

TOMATO  PASTE-  -100/6-oz.  cans  Natural  Color, 
$3.50  per  case. 

ALL  F.O.B.  BALTIMORE  RATE. 

THE  USUAL  TRIVIATA — The  wea¬ 
ther  has  turned  warm  and  all  crops 
are  doing  well,  apparently.  Last 
week  our  scouts  erred  badly  on  pea 
crop  conditions  and  prospects  in 
this  region,  according  to  N.  C.  A. 
reports.  Crop  reports  have  been 
strangely  disregarded,  and  we 
wish  canners  would  send  them  in. 
One  canner,  in  middle  Delaware, 
wrote  us,  June  3rd;  “Peas — very 
good  condition ;  packing  tomorrow ; 
hope  to  get  20  cases  per  bushel  of 
seed  planted. 
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“String  beans — late  in  planting ; 
fair  stand,  so  much  rain  we  are 
behind  in  our  cultivation;  acreage 
about  50  per  cent  more  than  last 
year  which  was  an  all  time  low. 

“Tomatoes  just  set  out;  look 
O.  K.” 

From  Pennsylvania,  just  over 
the  Maryland  line,  June  1st:  “Corn 
not  near  all  planted  at  this  time; 
too  cold  and  too  wet;  looks  like 
crop  would  be  late;  too '-early  to 
make  a  guess.  Tomatoes  —  no 
planting  done  yet.” 

From  Ohio,  June  1st:  “Rain  and 
cold.  So  far  have  been  unable  to 
get  in  last  half  of  acreage  (sweet 
corn)  and  that  up  looks  bad.  Must 
have  hot,  dry  weather.  Acreage 
50  per  cent  of  normal.” 

In  this  region  the  pea  crop  and 
pack  are  making  good  progress, 
showing  good  yields  and  fine 
quality;  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country  canning  crops  are  making 
up  for  lost  time,  Wisconsin  report¬ 
ing  its  crops  in  excellent  condition 
with  no  appearance  worth  noting 
of  the  aphids.  From  the  buyers’ 
angle  come  groans  that  acreages 
and  crop  conditions  are  too  good; 
better  hold  their  predictions:  we 
need  all  the  food  crops  possible  to 
produce,  and  there  are  too  many 
canneries  that  will  not  operate,  and 
most  others  can  operate  only  on  a 
much  restricted  scale.  In  the 
natural  order  of  events  this  ought 
to  be  a  year  of  crop  shortages. 

The  salmon  canners,  faced  with 
a  light  cycle  year  in  Alaska,  have 
been  further  affected  by  labor 
troubles,  and  the  packs  will  be 
light — too  light  in  view  of  the  wide 
use  of  canned  salmon  as  a  war 
ration.  Sardines  are  disappoint¬ 
ing,  and  there  will  be  room  for 
more  than  now  seem  possible. 

Citrus  fruits  seem  to  have 
cleaned  up  their  position  and  prices 
are  advancing  as  a  good  example 
to  other  canned  foods.  It  can  be 
done,  and  it  will  be  done.  They 
hoarded  foods  during  the  World 
War  when  there  was  no  danger  to 
anyone  in  this  country;  now,  with 
t’  e  reverse  true,  few  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  stocking  private  cellars. 
The  awakening  may  come  all  at 
once,  and  that  will  be  too  late  for 
the  present  sellers  of  canned  foods. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Price  Firmness  Evident — Buyers  Continue 
Very  Cautious — Exports  Show  Increases — 
Salmon  Packs  To  Be  Smaller — Low  Future 
Tomato  Prices —  New  Pea  Prices —  Eastern 
Asparagus  Pack  Short — Citrus  Closely 
Sold  Up. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  June  7,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — Continued  firm¬ 
ness  was  in  evidence  in  the  general 
canned  foods  list  during  the  past 
week,  both  spots  and  futures  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  strengthening  of  mar¬ 
ket  position.  Fewer  transactions 
involving  price  shading  are  re¬ 
ported,  and  sellers  generally  have 
turned  to  the  strong  side.  New 
pack  peas  and  beans  are  firming 
up,  fruits  are  firmer,  and  the  can¬ 
ned  fish  line  is  taking  on  added 
strength.  There  is  a  growing  feel¬ 
ing  in  many  quarters  that  canned 
foods  prices  have  not  yet  fully  re¬ 
flected  increased  packing  costs. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  week’s  news  seems  to  be  on 
the  bullish  side,  however,  buyers 
are  still  operating  cautiously  and 
have  not  yet  lost  the  fear  that  any 
sudden  termination  of  the  war 
abroad  will  bring  a  general  price 
debacle  in  this  country. 

THE  OUTLOOK — At  the  moment, 
all  indications  point  to  a  continued 
firming  up  in  canned  foods  gener¬ 
ally,  with  moderately  higher  prices 
all  through  the  list.  Packing  costs 
on  a  number  of  items  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  higher  this  year  than  a 
j^ear  ago.  Current  indications  are 
that  canners  will  not  overpack  to 
any  substantial  degree.  The  statis¬ 
tical  position  of  the  spot  market  is 
sound.  All  of  these  conditions  point 
to  a  moderately  sustained  sellers’ 
m.arket,  discounting  the  possibility 
that  war  developments  abroad 
force  a  price  break  here.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  war  developments  bring¬ 
ing  about  inflated  markets  in  this 
country  must  not  be  entirely  over¬ 
looked. 

EXPORTS  GAIN — Publicity  given  to 
England’s  embargo  on  canned 
foods  imports,  and  lack  of  buying 
of  such  products  by  the  Allied  Buy¬ 


ing  Mission,  have  given  the  trade 
an  impression  that  the  export  side 
of  the  industry  is  in  the  doldrums. 
Current  statistics,  however,  do  not 
justify  this  belief.  Reports  cover¬ 
ing  April  exports  (the  first  full 
month  during  which  virtually  abso¬ 
lute  license  control  was  in  effect  in 
England)  show  exports  of  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  salmon,  and  sar¬ 
dines,  combined,  running  ahead  of 
1939,  with  total  shipments  of  these 
foods  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
that  month  690,000  cases,  against 
628,000  cases  in  April  of  193D, 
although  declining  from  the  March 
figure  of  1,141,000  cases.  Detailed 
comparisons  of  April  canned  food 
exports  to  all  countries  follow : 

Pounds 

April 


1939 

1940 

Salmon  . 

. 3,655,000 

5,370,000 

Canned  Milk  . 

. 1,852,000 

4,237,000 

Sardines  . 

. 2,866,000 

5,721,000 

Asparagus  . 

.  331,000 

156,000 

Grapefruit  . 

. 6,969,000 

2,051,000 

Apricots  . 

. 1,844,000 

621,000 

Peaches  . 

. 5,572,000 

5,294,000 

Pears  . 

. 4,110,000 

3,264,000 

Pineapple  . 

.  718,000 

1,036,000 

Fruits-for-salad  ... 

. 2,772,000 

3,742,000 

Baked  Beans  . 

.  444,000 

1,604,000 

Soups  . 

.  252,000 

284,000 

Tomatoes  . 

.  92,000 

1,000,000 

SALMON — With  the  labor  situ¬ 
ation  gradually  straightening  out, 
operation  of  Alaska  salmon  can¬ 
neries  on  a  curtailed  basis  is  now 
assured  for  the  1940  season,  with 
the  trade  estimating  that  the  packs 
of  reds  in  this  area  will  not  top 
1,250,000  cases.  Quotations  on 
Alaska  salmon  are  unchanged  this 
week,  with  but  moderate  buying 
interest  evident.  Reports  from  the 
Columbia  River  packing  district 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  pack  is 
running  only  about  20  per  cent  of 
that  last  year,  with  an  exception¬ 
ally  limited  pack  in  prospect. 
Chinooks  are  firmly  held  on  the 
Coast  on  the  basis  of  $3.70  and  up 
for  fancy  Is  and  $2.20  to  $2.35  for 
fancy  halves.  Alaska’s  total  salmon 
pack  for  1939,  according  to  data 
released  during  the  week,  was 
5,049,989  cases,  a  decrease  of  25.8 
per  cent  from  1938. 

TOMATOES — Better  export  move¬ 
ment  is  reported  bringing  about 
firmness  in  canned  tomatoes,  and 
the  sharp  export  jump  recorded  for 
April  indicates  that  there  is  more 
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than  merely  talk  to  this  angle. 
While  reports  of  standard  2s  at 
57V1>  cents,  factory,  were  heard  in 
a  few  instances,  60  cents  seems 
aijsolute  bottom  on  full  standards, 
and  some  packers  are  5  to  10  cents 
over  this  figure  in  their  views. 
Insofar  as  spot  Is  are  concerned, 
stocks  are  so  limited  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  entirely  nominal.  On 
futures,  early  pack  are  reported 
offered  at  55  cents  for  2s  and  77 1/2 
cents  for  21/2S  at  canneries,  but 
these  prices  appear  extremely  low, 
and  most  canners  will  not  be  will¬ 
ing  to  book  at  these  levels.  The 
general  market  for  futures  at 
southern  canneries  would  seem  to 
be  87  Vo  to  40  cents  for  Is,  57^2  to 
60  cents  for  2s,  80  cents  for  21/08, 
and  $2.60  to  $2.75  for  10s. 

PEAS  —  With  Virginia  canners 
shipping  new  pack,  there  has  been 
some  buying  interest  at  the  low 
prices  which  these  goods  are  com¬ 
manding.  Standard  4-sieve  or  un¬ 
graded  early  Junes  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  70  to  75  cents,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
neries.  New  pack  Alaskas  are 
reported  quoted  out  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  ranges:  standard  1-sieve,  90 
to  95  cents;  2-sieve,  82 V2  to  85 
cents;  3-sieve,  77i/o  to  80  cents,  all 
for  No.  2  tins;  extra  standard  1- 
sieve,  $1.10  to  $1.20;  2-sieve,  95 
cents  to  $1.00;  3-sieve,  821/2  to  85 
cents;  fancy  2-sieve,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 
New  pack  sweets  are  quoted  at  85 
to  90  cents  for  extra  standard 
5-sieves.  Buyers  are  showing 
somewhat  bearish  views  on  new 
pack  southern  peas,  due  to  reports 
of  a  sharp  increase  in  pack  in  the 
mid-west  and  reported  favorable 
climatic  conditions  for  the  southern 
harvest. 

(  ORN — There  were  no  develop¬ 
ments  of  general  interest  in  this 
market  during  the  week,  and  prices 
held  steady  with  little  buying 
noted. 

"  tRDiNES — With  the  Maine  pack 
•stii  lagging,  canners  are  talking 
higlier  prices  on  1940  goods.  A 
litthj  business  was  reported  closed 
duVng  the  week,  with  the  market 
at  3.10  for  quarter  oil  or  mustard 
kevtess,  $2.85  for  %  keyless,  $4.05 
for  (juarter  oil  or  mustard  key  car¬ 
ton-^,  and  $3.75  for  quarter  oil  key 
dec.trated.  Some  canners  are  re¬ 


ported  planning  to  pack  Nor¬ 
wegian  style  sardines  in  olive  oil, 
with  a  market  of  $6.50  to  $7.00  per 
case  indicated  for  such  goods  in 
wrapped  tins. 

EASTERN  ASPARAGUS — Prices  on 
new  pack  Jersey  asparagus  are 
stronger,  and  the  pack  is  short. 
The  market  is  nominally  quoted  at 
$2.25  for  No.  2  small  all-green, 
$2.35  on  medium,  and  $2.50  on 
large,  with  center  cuts  at  $1.05. 
No.  10  cuts  and  tips  are  listed  at 
$7.35  to  $7.50,  and  center  cuts  at 
$4.75  to  $5.00,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

CITRUS  —  Reports  from  Texas 
indicate  a  closely  sold-up  market 
for  canned  grapefruit  juice,  with 
the  market  up  to  65  cents  on  2s 
and  $1.50  on  the  46-ounce.  The 
Florida  market  for  unsweetened 
grapefruit  juice  rules  firm  at  62/2 
cents  for  2s  and  $1,421/2  for  the  46- 
ounce.  Florida  orange  juice  is 
held  at  571/2  to  60  cents  for  sweet¬ 
ened  2s  and  $1.37 1^  for  46-ounce, 
with  the  unsweetened  at  60  to  65 
cents  for  2s  and  $1,371/2  to  $1.40 
for  46-ounce,  while  blended  orange 
and  grapefruit  juice  is  held  at  6214 
cents  for  2s  and  $1.40  to  $1.45  for 
the  46-ounce. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Increased 
steadiness  continues  to  rule  the 
market  for  canned  fruits  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  selling  pressure  now 
appears  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Sharply  higher  prices,  for  new 
pack  apricots  are  anticipated,  and 
cherries,  fruit  cocktail,  and  peaches 
all  look  better.  Buyers  are  picking 
up  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment, 
and  awaiting  further  advices  on 
anticipated  crop  and  pack  totals 
before  proceeding  more  extensively 
with  their  commitments  on  new 
pack.  Northwest  canned  fruits 
reflect  the  firmness  evident  in  the 
California  market. 

FOOD  BROKERS  CALL  MID-YEAR 
MEETING 

President  H.  L.  Wagner  has  issued  a 
call  for  the  second  of  the  informal  mid¬ 
year  meetings  for  members  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association  to 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  18th  in  the 
Salle  Moderne  of  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York  City,  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
which  will  be  in  session  at  that  time. 
W.  H.  Gagg  of  the  Lestrade  Bros.,  105 
Hudson  Street,  New  York,  is  caring  for 
local  arrangements. 


Market  Firm — Broad  Demand  For  Tomatoes 
— Pea  Prospects  Better,  Demand  Very 
Light — Corn  Selling — Ozarks  Have  All  the 
Spinach,  Yet  Low  Prices — Early  Low  Sellers 
of  Asparagus  Cot  the  Business  and  Have 
Heavy  Loss — Fruits  Show  Heavy  Increased 
Costs — The  Chain  Strangle  Hold. 

By  ‘Illinois 

Chicago,  June  6,  1940. 

THE  WEATHER  —  Following  the 
cool  and  rainy  and  backward  May, 
the  first  few  days  of  June  have 
been  more  summery  like. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS — The  Can¬ 
ned  food  market  continued  gen¬ 
erally  firm  during  the  week  under 
review.  Canners  expressed  con¬ 
siderable  faith  in  the  underlying 
strength  of  new  packings  and  the 
remaining  spots  have  shared  in 
this  betterment. 

It  is  but  natural  that  everyone 
should  refer  to  the  great  war  in 
Europe.  If  it  continues,  the  matter 
of  prices  on  many  food  commodities 
will  be  a  secondary  consideration. 
An  early  peace  would  make  for  a 
different  picture. 

TOMATOES  —  Recent  gains  have 
been  maintained.  The  market, 
while  not  active,  has  developed  a 
broad  demand,  some  sections  look¬ 
ing  to  Indiana  for  supplies,  that 
would  ordinarily  go  to  the  Ozarks. 
Ruling  prices  are:  No.  2  tin  stand¬ 
ard  tomatoes,  621/00 ;  No.  21/2  tin 
standard  tomatoes,  80c  to  85c,  and 
No.  10  tin  standard  tomatoes,  $2.50 
to  $2.65,  all  f.o.b.  Indiana.  There 
is  a  growing  scarcity  of  everything 
in  No.  1  tins.  Extra  standards  are 
not  plentiful  in  1,  2,  21/4,  or  lO’s. 

One  hears  very  little  of  future 
tomatoes  in  his  rounds.  It  is  said 
the  number  of  canners  that  have 
quoted  1940  packing  are  few.  Some 
little  business  has  been  recorded, 
but  on  contracts  protecting  buyers 
against  declines. 

PEAS  —  Favorable  growing  wea¬ 
ther  the  past  ten  days,  has  made 
the  general  outlook  better  than  in 
middle  May.  Northern  Illinois  and 
Southern  Wisconsin  canners  ex¬ 
pect  to  begin  operations  about  the 
20th  to  25th  of  the  present  month. 
One  or  two  Indiana  canners  will 
begin  some  weeks  earlier. 
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Outside  of  a  demand  for  No.  2 
standard  new  pack  Alaskas  at  75c 
to  77I/0C  factory  points,  there  has 
been  little  interest  in  the  sales  end. 

Jobbers  are  bent  upon  cleaning 
up  their  own  spot  stocks  in  order 
to  have  clean  floors  for  the  new 
packing. 

CORN — The  movement  into  dis¬ 
tributive  channels  continues  in  a 
way  that  lends  some  encourage¬ 
ment.  Fancy  grades  of  corn  are 
selling  at  full  list  and  the  only 
shading  of  prices  is  on  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  cream  style  white  where  60c 
factory  Ohio  is  now  bottom.  Indi¬ 
ana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
canners  are  holding  at  21/2  to  5c 
more. 

SPINACH — Ozark  canners  are  the 
only  ones  recording  business  in  the 
Chicago  market.  No.  2  tin  at  621/0 
to  65c  and  No.  21,4  at  85c,  f.  o.  b. 
the  Ozarks,  is  the  prevailing  price 
level. 

ASPARAGUS — Since  opening  prices 
were  named,  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  recorded  has  been  quite  small. 
Those  canners  who  came  out  early 
and  quoted  firm  prices,  obtained  the 
bulk  of  the  business.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  such  contracts  will 
represent  rather  severe  losses  as 
the  prices  were  based  on  3i/4c 
Grass,  whereas  the  canners  were 
forced  to  pay  from  4  to  4i/4c  per 
pound. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Fairly 
good  movement  continues  without 
price  changes.  No.  2  standard  cut 
green  beans  are  selling  at  around 
70c  delivered  Chicago,  with  No.  2i/> 
extra  standard  at  75c  delivered. 

Wisconsin  canners  have  held  back 
quoting  futures  until  the  last  few 
days  when  a  number  of  lists  have 
been  seen. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Reports 
from  the  Coast  are  that  canners 
will  pay  the  grower  this  year  from 
25  to  30  dollars  a  ton  on  cling 
peaches  as  compared  with  around 
$20.00  in  1939. 

California  canners  have  been 
more  or  less  up  against  it  thus  far 
this  season.  They  have  seen  the 
price  on  fresh  spinach  advance 
from  $10  a  ton  to  $27  a  ton ;  aspara¬ 
gus  from  31/4,0  per  lb.  to  41/2C  per 
lb.;  apricots  from  $25  last  year  to 


$66  and  up  this  season,  and  cherries 
from  414c  last  year  to  7c  now. 

All  of  this  has  made  for  a  firmer 
market  in  California  and  sellers 
ideas  have  substantially  strength¬ 
ened. 

Spot  cling  peaches  are  moving 
better  at  $1.15  to  $1,171/)  with 
choice  at  $1.25  to  $1.30  Coast. 
Some  advances  have  occurred  in 
No.  10  tin  yellow  cling  peaches 
account  scarcity. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— Firm  market  continues.  Juice 
particularly  is  strong.  Sales  have 
been  made  at  following  basis  f.  o.  b. 
Florida  common  point:  No.  2  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  65c;  No.  2  orange  juice, 
65c,  and  No.  2  blended  juice,  65c. 
Sections  have  been  quiet,  but  the 
market  more  than  maintained  at 
$1.00  to  $1.10  Florida. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Most  can¬ 
ners  have  withdrawn  their  earlier 
prices  on  Royal  Anne  and  Black 
cherries.  Some  berry  business  has 
been  booked  against  the  coming 
packs,  although  buyers  have  been 
slow  in  contracting. 

Prunes  have  occupied  the  lime¬ 
light.  It  is  said  that  No.  2i/4 
choice  prunes  will  have  to  sell  out 
of  the  new  pack  at  around  $1.00  to 
$1.10  Coast,  as  against  a  level  last 
fall  of  80  to  85c. 

Sour  (or  should  the  word  Tart  be 
used)  Cherries:  A  slightly  easier 
tone  has  been  noted  during  the  past 
week,  due  largely  to  the  desire  of 
a  few  canners  to  clean  up  their 
remaining  spots  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  new  packing  now  but  three 
or  four  weeks  away.  No.  10  red 
sour  pitted  quoted  at  $4.75  factory. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Pink  and  Chum 
Salmon  is  moving  in  a  good  way 
and  warehouses  are  getting  empty. 
Reds  are  in  good  position.  Shrimp 
is  quiet,  but  the  pack  on  the  Gulf 
has  not  been  heavy.  Sardines  are 
firm  due  to  the  Maine  pack  defi¬ 
nitely  short  and  California  secure 
in  the  thought  that  considerable 
export  business  will  soon  prevail. 
Tuna  fish  is  unchanged. 

The  Great  Interstate  Grocery 
Chain  Octopus :  The  following  was 
presented  by  George  J.  Schulte, 
publisher  of  The  Interstate  Merch¬ 
ant  of  St.  Louis,  before  members  of 


the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  : 

“With  grocery  store  sales 
amounting  to  almost  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  retail  business  of  the 
United  States,  the  threat  of 
monopoly  is  quite  apparent  for  one 
gigantic  corporation  controls  13.5 
per  cent  of  the  entire  grocery 
business.  On  the  basis  of  its  sales, 
it  would  require  about  40  such  cor¬ 
porations  to  do  all  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States. 

Schulte  cited  Department  of 
Commerce  figures  compiled  from  34 
States  to  prove  the  chains  have 
made  rapid  strides  in  the  past  year 
toward  obtaining  a  strangle  hold  on 
the  food  business.  Their  sales  in¬ 
creased  8.88  per  cent  in  comparison 
with  a  decrease  of  1.79  per  cent  for 
the  independent  grocers.” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Crops  Benefitted  By  Rain  —  Market  Un¬ 
changed  —  Steady  Demand  —  Many  Buyers 
Stocking  Up — Fair  Export  Business — Aspara¬ 
gus  Well  Sold  Up,  Especially  On  All-Creen 
— High  Prices  For  Apricot  Crops — Market¬ 
ing  Agreement  On  Peaches  Likely — Tomato 

Sales  Good,  Crop  Conditions  Favorable. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  June  6,  1940. 

CROPS — The  month  of  May  de¬ 
parted  with  a  light  rain  which 
visited  most  sections  of  Northern 
California.  Slight  damage  was  done 
to  cherries  and  berries,  but  other 
crops  were  benefitted,  notably  peas, 
beans  and  asparagus.  Warm  wea¬ 
ther  has  prevailed  since  the  visita¬ 
tion  and  one  can  almost  see  plants 
grow. 

MARKET — Market  conditions  re¬ 
main  much  the  same,  the  demand 
being  fairly  steady,  with  prices 
firm.  Spot  goods  are  going  out  in 
good  volume  and  new  pack  items, 
such  as  asparagus,  string  beans  and 
peas,  are  getting  considerable  at¬ 
tention.  Here  and  there  one  hears 
the  complaint  that  certain  items 
are  priced  too  high,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  buyers  who  consider  that 
prices  are  very  reasonable,  consid¬ 
ering  the  circumstances,  and  are 
stocking  up  accordingly. 

EXPORTS  —  Export  business  in 
canned  foods  out  of  this  port  is 
brisker  than  is  generally  under- 
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stood.  While  the  war  in  Europe 
has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  ship¬ 
ments  across  the  Atlantic,  a  fair 
volume  of  business  is  being  done 
with  countries  not  directly  affected. 
Some  California  canning  concerns 
pack  almost  exclusively  for  the  ex¬ 
port  trade,  and,  of  course,  are  hard 
hit.  These  are  now  seeking  en¬ 
larged  domestic  outlets  and  are 
attempting  to  book  advance  busi¬ 
ness  on  which  to  base  a  pack. 

ASPARAGUS  —  The  early  interest 
shown  in  asparagus  continues  and 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  pack  has  been  sold.  Some  of 
the  items  in  “all-green”  are  so 
closely  sold  up  that  withdrawals 
are  in  order.  Asparagus,  with  its 
many  grades  and  sizes,  is  a  very 
difficult  crop  to  pack  to  order.  This 
year,  with  the  price  of  asparagus 
to  growers  so  very  high,  canners 
are  handling  it  to  the  very  best 
advantage  and  the  packs  of  some 
items  may  be  smaller  than  is 
usually  the  case.  Most  packers 
are  making  an  allowance  from  their 
list  for  shipment  within  a  month 
from  the  end  of  the  season,  which 
is  June  30. 

APRICOTS — The  canning  of  apri¬ 
cots  will  get  under  way  shortly  in 
the  interior  districts  where  consid¬ 
erable  fruit  has  been  contracted 
for  at  $60  a  ton.  In  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  region,  where  the  finest 
fruit  is  grown,  the  season  will  not 
open  before  July.  Here  as  high  as 
$80  a  ton  is  being  paid.  These 
prices  are  double  those  paid  for 
fruit  a  year  ago.  Careful  estimates 
place  the  crop  at  one-third  that  of 
1939.  Some  business  is  being 
booked  on  the  future  pack,  largely 
on  whole  apricots.  Stocks  of  spot 
fruit  are  rapidly  dwindling  away 
and  some  holders  are  advancing 
prices. 

PEACHES  —  The  California  cling 
peach  crop  promises  to  be  about 
the  same  this  year  as  last,  the  dif¬ 
ference,  according  to  surveys,  being 
less  than  10,000  tons.  Interested 
parties,  growers  and  canners,  have 
asked  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  arrange  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  to  discuss  the  advisability  of 
issuing  orders  covering  the  pack. 
There  is  a  substantial  surplus  of 
thi:'  fruit  and  any  marketing  plan 
would  probably  include  a  program 


for  caring  for  this.  Sliced  peaches 
continue  to  demand  a  premium  over 
halves  in  practically  every  size  and 
grade.  This  premium  is  the  largest 
that  has  been  in  effect  since  the 
sliced  fruit  was  placed  on  the 
market. 

COCKTAIL — The  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation  has  brought  out  a 
revised  price  list  on  spot  Del  Monte 
brand  fruit  cocktail  for  June  and 
July  shipment.  Buffet  is  quoted  at 
70  cents.  No.  1  tall  at  $1.12i/>  and 
No.  21/0  at  $1.90.  Stocks  of  No.  2 
tall  and  No.  10s  are  sold  out. 

Tentative  opening  prices  on  Del 
Monte  canned  peas  and  diced  car¬ 
rots  of  Utah  pack  have  been 
brought  out  at  92  ^  cents  for  the 
1  pound  size,  and  $1.05  for  No.  2 
tall. 

TOMATOES  —  The  California 
tomato  market  seems  quiet  but 
operators  say  that  a  steady  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  done  on  small  lots  and 
that  the  statistical  position  is  much 
better  than  a  year  ago.  Plantings 
are  making  a  good  showing,  wea¬ 
ther  conditions  having  been  very 
satisfactory.  A  sizeable  increase 
in  the  pack  of  Italian  type  toma¬ 
toes  is  promised,  with  the  1939 
pack  virtually  out  of  first  hands. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  market  is 
largely  without  change,  either  in 
the  volume  of  business  or  in  prices. 
In  view  of  the  small  pack  of  Alaska 
Red  salmon  that  is  expected  an 
advance  in  price  has  been  expected 
by  many  in  the  trade,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  continues  at  $2.35.  Many  pac¬ 
kers  are  sold  up  on  California  sar¬ 
dines,  and  there  will  be  no  new  pack 
available  until  September. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Business  Hurt  By  the  War  News  —  Some 
Canning  of  Shrimp — Light  Rains  Help  Bean 
Crops — Potato  Harvesting  Interferes — Better 
Production  of  Crab  Meat. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  6,  1940. 

KEEP  PEGGING  ALONG — Business 
in  general  is  at  a  standstill.  It 
can’t  be  said  that  it  is  any  worse 
than  it  was  a  month  ago,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  any  better,  so  it  is 
more  or  less  stationary. 


There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
over-production,  but  it  is  just  that 
the  buying  power  of  the  country  is 
at  a  low  ebb. 

The  principal  reason  for  bad 
business  is  attributed  to  the  war 
scare,  and  whether  this  is  the  cause 
or  not,  war  is  a  very  popular  topic 
right  now  and  it  fits  in  all  right. 

We  see,  hear  and  read  in  the 
movies,  radio  and  newspapers  of 
the  devastation,  privation  and 
misery  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and 
these  gruesome  pictures  and  news 
that  come  to  us  from  every  angle 
all  through  the  day  are  bound  to 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  us  and 
a  corresponding  effect  on  business, 
therefore,  it  is  perfectly  natural 
for  business  in  general  to  be  suf¬ 
fering.  After  all,  we  are  all  humans 
and  we  can’t  help  but  sympathsize 
with  the  mass  of  suffering  human¬ 
ity  across  the  pond. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can’t  give 
up,  but  we  simply  have  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  situation  and  keep 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheels  of 
industry. 

SHRIMP — Production  of  shrimp 
continued  fairly  well  last  week,  due 
to  favorable  weather  conditions  in 
the  Gulf,  but  this  week  southeast 
winds  have  set  in,  which  makes  the 
Gulf  rough  at  times  and  the  shrimp 
boats  can  not  work  in  it. 

The  raw  headless  shrimp  market 
was  not  able  to  absorb  all  the 
shrimp  produced  and  more  canning 
was  done  last  week  than  has  been 
done  in  some  time,  but  it  was  light 
at  its  best,  because  shrimp  are 
scarce. 

There  is  not  much  movement  of 
canned  shrimp  now,  which  is  the 
case  every  year  at  this  time,  due  to 
the  light  buying  of  the  trade  in  the 
Summer. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS  —  We  had  some 
showers  last  week  and  while  they 
did  the  crops  some  good  in  the 
localities  rained  upon,  yet  the  rain 
was  not  general,  nor  did  it  last 
long,  hence  it  did  not  greatly  bene¬ 
fit  the  bean  crop. 

It  does  not  take  the  sun  long  to 
dry  the  land  after  a  light  rain,  as 
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it  is  hot  now.  Therefore,  we  need 
heavier  rains  and  oftener  for  the 
best  results. 

The  bean  pack  is  moving  as  well 
as  can  be  expected  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  it  is  expected  to 
be  light  at  its  best,  because  the 
crop  has  received  too  many  set 
backs. 

The  farmers  of  this  section  who 
planted  potatoes  are  busy  digging 
them  and  this  interferes  with  the 
bean  pack,  because  the  farmers  can 
not  devote  as  much  time  to  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  bean  crop,  as  they 
could  if  they  were  not  digging 
potatoes  also. 

The  price  of  stringless  beans  is 
75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$3.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Crabs  are  plentiful 
and  the  production  of  crab  meat 
has  greatly  increased. 

The  processing  of  crab  meat  is 
also  picking  up  and  a  fairly  good 
quantity  of  same  is  expected  to  be 
processed  this  season. 


The  price  of  fresh  crab  meat, 
packed  in  ice  is  35  cents  per 
pound  for  the  white  and  25  cents 
for  the  claw,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Juice  Prices  Very  Firm  —  Canners  Set  To 
Hold  Stocks — No  Tomato  Prices  Until  Pack 
Is  Being  Made — Good  Work  on  Marketing 
Conditions. 

By  “Rio  Grande'* 

Mission,  Texas,  June  6,  1940. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — No.  2  natural 
juice  at  62^4  cents  and  46-ounce 
juice  at  $1.60  f.  o.  b.  factory  or 
Port  Brownsville  appears  firm  and 
steady,  the  rise  of  this  item  pegged 
for  the  time  being  at  this  level. 
Sales  are  down  quite  a  bit  since 
these  prices  were  set-up,  most 
buyers  seeming  to  shy  off  when 
price  of  46  ounce  juice  rose  above 
$1.55,  and  2s  above  60  cents.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  that  most  of  the 
carry-over  stocks  have  been  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  canners  themselves. 


carried  in  their  own  warehouses. 
Thus,  with  stocks  very  low,  with 
no  pressure  from  banks  or  bonded 
warehouses,  the  attitude  of  most 
packers  is  that  the  market  is  so 
strong  that  they  are  in  strategic 
position  to  just  sit  on  their  stocks 
and  let  the  market  catch  up  with 
them. 

TOMATOES — still  no  tomato  prices 
to  quote,  nothing  but  silence  from 
the  canners  themselves.  They  have 
stated  they  will  not  release  prices 
until  the  pack  is  ready  to  come  off 
the  production  lines,  and  that  is 
just  what  they  are  doing.  And 
while  they  are  waiting  around, 
they  are  scouting  out  all  markets, 
and  have  employed  an  agent  to  con¬ 
tact  our  principal  markets,  gaug¬ 
ing  their  strength  and  weaknesses. 
By  the  time  the  nack  is  leady,  the 
market  will  li:r  v>  been  thoroughly 
explored  and  tabulated,  and  the 
price  of  tomatoes  will  be  a  natural 
calculation  without  any  fuss  or 
fury.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  proceeding. 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.65 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.70 

2.85 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.65 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.50  2.60 

2.56 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.50 

2.40  2.50 

2.52% 

2.55 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.35 

2.30  . 

2.40 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.66 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.26 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10  2.16 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30  2.36 

. 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.66 

1.66  1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.35 

7.50 

7.60  9.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.05 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.86 

1.00 

1.10  . 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.90 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

.76  .80 

.86 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.36 

3.86  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.62% 

.67% 

.67%  .76 

,  .76 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50  . 

3.60 

3.76 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.46 

.  1.50 

1.36 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

6.00  6.50 

4.85 

6.60 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.25 

.95 

.96  1.06 

No.  10  . 

.  6.60 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.87% 

.87%  . 

No.  10  . 

3.76  4.60 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.66 

.77% 

.72%  . 

No.  10  . 

3.60  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.06  1.66 

No.  10  . 

4.76  6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.00  1.16 

. 

No.  10  . 

. 

. 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

.65 

.75 

.70  .75 

No.  fO  . 

3..50 

3..50 

3.25  3.50 

LIMA  BEANS 

1.35 

1.55 

1  as 

1.50 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

7.26 

7.50 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.06 

1.30 

1.20  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.16 

1.10  1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

5  7.5 

0  00 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.80 

.92% 

.90  . 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

^.67% 

.80 

.72%  .80 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

.60 

BEr.TS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

.90 

1.10 

.85  1.36 

1.06 

^  '•  2%  . 

1.00 

1.20 

.90  1.60 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

4.00 

3.26  5.00 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.66  . 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

.70  . 

If 

N-  10  . 

3.26 

3.26 

2.76  3.00 

Faiiry  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.67%  .72% 

2%  . 

.72^  .80 

. 

N  ).  10  . 

3.00  3.26 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.85 

.90 

2%  . 

1.10 

3.75 

3  7.5 

3.36 

Fario;-  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.90 

.70  .72% 

Ko,  10  . 

3.00  3.26 

3.60 

CAIL^OTS 

St('.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

N  10  . 

4.60 

4.60 

Std  Diced,  No.  2 . 

.75 

.75 

.72%  . 

.66 

.70 

N".  10  . 

3.50 

4.00 

3.26  . 

PE,  3  AND  CARROTS 

Std,  Ko.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

Far  y  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.16 

1.05  1.20 

i.bb 

1.10 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — WhoIeKrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 90  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.15  6.26 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2........»....~~«~~~  .80  .82V^ 

No.  10  .  4.76  6.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 70  _ 

No.  10  .  4.00  _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 92^^  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.26  6.30 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 86  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.76  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 76  _ 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.26  6.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 90  1.06 

No.  10  .  4.36  6.26 

Std.  No.  2 . 86  .86 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 80  .95 

No.  10  .  4.60  4.76 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 75  .85 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.26 

Std.  No.  2 . 70  .77V2 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 90  1.00 

No.  10  .  6.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 72  >4  -90 

No.  10  .  4.20  6.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 60  .65 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.26 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 70  .85 

No.  10  .  2.76 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey.,  No.  2 . - . 

.80 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.35 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweet-s,  3s . 

1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.16 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  6s . 

1.07% 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.07% 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90 

1.02% 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.87% 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.87% 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.85 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.60 

1.65 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.25 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.05 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.46 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  23 . 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.96 

.97% 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  5s . 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.85 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.80 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

4.25 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

3.75 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  6s . 

.90 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.57% 

.60 

10s  . 

2.76 

3.00 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

.60 

.66 

lOs  . 

2.50 

3.26 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

.90 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

2.90 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.75 

No.  2%  . 

.75 

.90 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

2.80 

3.40 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.87% 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.40 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.77% 

.85 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

Triple,  No.  2 . 

.97% 

Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 


.90  1.02% 

4.86  5.25 

.87%  .96 
4.60  4.76 

-  .86 

.  4.60 

.92%  1.07% 
6.00  6.60 


4.60  _ 

.76  _ 

4.26  _ 

.97%  1.00 

6.00  6.00 


’"‘86 


.85  1.00 

4.26  4.60 

.67%  .76 

3.76  4.25 

.65  .70 

3.40  4.00 

.85  .90 

4.00  4.60 

.67%  .75 

3.95  4.50 

.60  .65 

3.65  4.00 


.'fo  Lib 

2.00  2.36  _ 


1.27% 

1.50 

1.35 

1.50 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

.92%  .97 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

6.26 

6.76 

6.00 

6.25 

4.60 

4.76 

4.10 

4.25 

4.25 

4.76 

4.00 

4.16 

1.45 

1.50 

1.35 

1.45 

1.36 

1.45 

1.07% 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.97%  1.00 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.92% 

.90 

.95 

.87% 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.87% 

.85 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.50 

.66 

...... 

.67% 

.66 

.67% 

.90 

.85 

.90 

2.76 

3.25 

2.90 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.75 

.85 

1.00 

1.15 

^90 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

.62% 

.65 

1.07% 

.85 

1.35 

2.85 

4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 

Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 

No.  303  Cyl . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl . 

No.  3  Cyl . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 
Low  HiKh 


.70 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

3.00 

3.35 

.76 

1.00 

1.07% 

3.35 

3.76 

.80 

.90 

1.16 

1.26 

3.60 

.50 

.70 

.76 

.92%  1.17% 

2.85 

3.50 

.45 

.47% 

.60 

.70 

.85 

.90 

2.60 

2.75 

.40 

.50 

3.00 

.37% 

2.75 


Central 
Low  High 


.76 

1.00 

— 

1.05 

1.10 

1.26 

1.35 

4.25 

4.50 

.45 

.47% 

.70 

.90 

.90 

1.15 

2.75 

3.50 

.42%  . 

.62  > 

2  . 

.80 

.85 

.90 

2.50 

2.65 

.42%  .45 

3.00 

3.25 

.40 

.42% 

2.85 

3.00 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

_  1.20 

.  1.50 


Solid  Pack 


1.05 

1.05 

1.35 

1.35 

4.35 

4.36 

.75 

1.15 

3.35 

With  puree 
.65  .67% 

.80  .82% 
1.00  1.021/2 


3.15  3.35 


3.25  3.40 

.62%  . 

3.00  3.15 


.57% 

.60 


2.35 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.90  3.15 

.75 

.70 

.76 

1.05 

.96 

1.00 

3.76 

3.76 

3.25 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 


apples 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

apple  sauce 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . . . 

No.  10  . 


2.75 

2.00 

3.25 


.70 

3.50 

.65 

2.85 


3.00 

3.50 


.72% 


2.90  3.00 

3!25  3.35 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10.  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

46  oz . 

No.  6  . 


1.40 

1.60 

1.45 

1.50 

7.00 

9.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.10 

4.75 

5.25 

4.75 

5.50 

iVoo  r'i’o 

.  2.60 


.  .45  . 

.62%  .70  .62%  .65 

1.42%  1.57%  1.50  1.60 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


PEIACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


1.95  2.00 

1.86  1.95 

1.35  1.45 

6.50  . 

6.26  6.50 

5.00  5.50 


1.00  1.10 


3.75  4.00 


1.36  1.40 

5.00  5.25 

2.05  2.15 

1.95  2.10 

1.70  1.80 

6.86  7.00 

6.45  6.75 

5.75  6.00 

2.30  2.40 

7.65  7.76 


1.35 

6.00 


1.60  1.60 

1.25  1.45 

1.15  1.25 

4.90  6.05 

4.40  4.76 

3.75  4.25 

3.76  4.16 

3.25  3.40 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continnad 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.86 

1.86 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ _ 

No.  10  . 

. ^ 

^ . 

StTItlt 

-•  nil 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

.... 

No.  10  . 

. 

_ 

—  rr 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% . 

1.65 

1.90 

Ill  • 

2.10 

2.16 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

_ 

1.86 

8.00 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.30 

1.40 

. . 

1.65 

1.75 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

. 

7.00 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

irTttTT 

“IT---* 

6.25 

6.60 

Std.,  No.  10 . . 

6.76 

6.00 

8.60 

4.00 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

. 

— 

4.00 

4.16 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

PINEAPPLE 

Crushed  Sliced 

No.  1  Flat . 

.80 

.80 

No.  211  Cyl . 

.86 

No.  2  Tall . 

. 

1.27% 

1.42% 

No.  2%  . 

1.70 

1.70 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

4.25 

5.85 

5.60 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

— 

6.76 

6.00 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

.47U 

No.  211 . 

.67% 

No.  2  . 

.80 

.96 

No.  2%  . 

1  I- 

1.87% 

46  oz . 

2.17% 

No.  10  . 

8.75 

4.60  ■ 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

1.46 

1.50 

1.65 

No.  10  . 

8  7R 

8.50 

6.00 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

1.66 

No.  10  . 

.  7.26 

7.60 

6.26 

6.50 

••••..I 

6.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

.  1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

. . 

1.80 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

2.00 

2.10 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz . 

No.  2,  19  oz. 
No.  2,  17  oz. 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb., 

%  lb . 

y*  lb . 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. 


.70 


1.12%  1.26 

3.25 

-  - 

1.80 

Southern 

1.00 

1.05 

. 

1.10 

1.05  1.10 

1.80 

2.10 

2.20 

2.10  _ 

Northwest  Selects 

LIO  ilo 
1.50  1.66 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


2.30 

l'.90 


72% 

00 


iTo'i 


2.00  2.10 

1.40  1.45 

1.80  1.90 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1,  Large .  1.35 


Southern 
1.15  1.30 

1.20  1.35 

1.26  1.40 


SARDINEIS  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key . . .  3.75  .  .  . 

V4  Oil,  Keyless .  3.10  .  .  . 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  4.05  .  .  . 

44  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.85  .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s .  .  8.60  4.16 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

%s  . 

y4S  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

%8  . 


12.00  1?  50 

6.60  6.76 

4.20  4.40 

9.60  10.50 

6.60  6-76 

3.66  3  90 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS;  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Good  used  equipment  for  corn,  peas  and  toma¬ 
toes.  Super  buskers  and  whole  grain  cutters.  A  complete  set 
of  equipment  for  canning  tomatoes  including  boilers.  Address 
Box  A-2419,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  Tuc  Corn  Cutter,  good  shape.  WANTED — 
Good  filler  for  Apple  Sauce  for  No.  2  and  No.  214  cans.  Give 
condition  and  price.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater,  Va. 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Superintendent,  experienced  in  canning  Fancy 
Cream  Style  and  Whole  Grain  Corn  and  Fancy  Tomatoes.  State 
age,  experience  and  references  in  first  letter.  Address  Box 
A-2442,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  experienced  warehouse 
custodian,  general  canning  plant  office  experience,  also  secre¬ 
tarial  work,  stenographic,  typing,  etc.,  desires  connection 
immediately,  A-1  references.  Address  Box  B-2440,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Four  closed  retorts  standard  size,  good  condition, 
fitted  for  number  lO’s.  Hillsboro-Queen  Anne  Coop.  Corp.,  1210 
S.  Lakewood  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — The  Greatest  Stock  of  Canning  Equipment 
Ever  Assembled  .  .  .  recent  plant  liquidations  enable  us  to  offer 
a  tremendous  variety  of  desirable  units  at  extraordinarily  low 
prices  .  .  .  Complete  line-ups  for  packing  peas,  beans,  corn, 
tomatoes,  fruits,  preserves,  etc.  .  .  .  retorts,  cookers,  kettles, 
glass  lined  tanks  (a  great  range  of  sizes.)  Fillers,  Haller  18 
tube  rotary  automatic,  Elgin  6  valve  automatic  can  filler  .  .  . 
Labelers,  Ermold,  O  &  J  automatic,  etc.  Crowners,  Conveyor, 
Pulp  Coils  and  Pulpers,  Briners,  Slicers,  Dicers,  Peeling  Tables, 
Vacuum  Pans,  miscellaneous  factory  handling  equipment.  What 
Are  Your  Needs?  Wire  to  Box  No.  16,  First  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration,  East  Ninth  Street  &  East  River  Drive,  New  York, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — One  Link-Belt  Merry-go-round  Peeling  Table,  88 
peeler  capacity,  all  steel  construction.  400  pounds  Ferry’s 
Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet  Seed.  Address  Box  A-2441,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
FiUer  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Good  used  box  stitcher,  also  cases  for  No.  2  size 
can ;.  Union  City  Canning  Company,  Union  City,  Tennessee. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORY 


rOR  SALE — Dog  Food  Plant.  Fully  Equipped.  First  class 
cor,  ition.  Good  Central  Location.  Large  Warehouse.  Capacity 
4,C  1  cans  per  hour.  Can  be  easily  adapted  for  Corn  or 
Toriatoes.  Roxanna  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


)R  SALE! — Cabbage  plants  for  the  Kraut  trade.  Five 
mi  )n  ready — Copenhagen  Market,  Marion  Market  (Yellows 
Rc  tant)  Flatdutch,  Goldenacre,  etc.  Also  Bermuda  and  Sweet 
Spr  ish  Onion  plants.  Tomato  plants  for  the  Canning  trade. 
Ru.  'ers,  Marglobe,  Bonnybest,  Stone  and  Baltimore.  Wire, 
ph;.  e  or  write  for  samples  and  prices  or  visit  our  farms. 
Ex  .ess  or  truck  shipments.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery— ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 


IF 


You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  that  page. 


IF 


You  want  to  rent  or  to  huy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  that  page. 

THE  COST  is  very  small. 


The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tjhije  IQivmnErat  Westm/nsfer.^cl. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  a  n  d;  G  R  I  N  D  E  R  S 
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Where  To  Buy 

—  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  lea<Ung  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  ior  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  (wood)  picking 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 

WAREHOUSING 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


SPRINGSONG 

Here  is  my  springsong,  I  loosen  the  lute, 

To  sing  you  the  song  of  the  seersucker  suit. 

First  you  buy  one  that  fits  like  the  fur  on  a  mink 

In  the  childish  delusion  the  thing  will  not  shrink; 

When  the  laundry  returns  it,  right  fresh  from  the  wringer 

It  couldn’t  be  worn  by  a  midget  from  Singer. 

Undaunted  and  tricky,  you  enter  the  store 

And  buy  one  that’s  two  sizes  larger  or  more. 

But  imagine  your  gloom  when  the  laundry  has  fetched 

To  find  that  the  damned  thing  has  actually  stretched. 

Oh,  life  in  the  springtime  is  honey  and  fruits. 

If  it  wasn’t  for  those  daggone  seersucker  suits! 

SILENCE 

“Say,  you’ve  been  in  that  phone  booth  an  hour  and  you 
haven’t  said  a  word!” 

“Let  me  alone.  I’m  talking  to  my  wife.” 

Mistress:  Come,  come,  how  much  longer  are  you  going  to  be 
filling  that  pepper  pot? 

Maid:  I  couldn’t  say.  It’s  an  awful  job  getting  the  stuff  into 
these  little  holes  in  the  top. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  round  the  heavyweight  staggered  to  his 
corner  in  a  dazed  and  battered  condition. 

His  manager  approached  him  and  whispered  in  his  ear:  “Say, 
Joe,  I’ve  got  a  great  idea!  Next  time  he  hits  you,  hit  him  back!” 

Cop  (to  W.P.A.  worker,  perched  atop  a  large  oak) :  Hey! 
What  you  doin’  up  there? 

Sitter:  Dunno;  guess  I  must  have  sat  down  on  an  acorn. 

The  nurse  entered  the  room  of  the  ever-present  absent-minded 
professor  and  said  softly,  “It’s  a  boy,  sir.” 

“Well,”  said  the  professor,  looking  up  from  his  book,  “what 
does  he  want?” 

Sambo:  I  gits  up  earlier  at  home  than  any  man  in  dis  heah 
town. 

Rastus:  Yoh  words  don’t  mean  nothin’,  niggah.  I  gits  up 
every  mawning  at  one  o’clock  What  time  does  yuh  git  up? 

Sambo:  If’n  I  told  yuh,  yuh  woldn’t  understand.  They  don’t 
have  no  time  in  dis  here  town  as  early  as  whut  I  gits  up.  «- 

Panhandler:  Beg  pardon,  ma’am,  but  do  you  happen  to  have 
some  cake  or  pie  that  you  could  spare  a  hungrry  man? 

Housewife:  Wouldn’t  some  bread  and  butter  do? 

Panhandler:  As  a  general  rule  it  would,  ma’am;  but  you  ?ee, 
this  is  my  birthday. 

“Look  at  the  pretty  telephone  girl  at  the  next  table.” 

“How  do  you  know  she’s  a  telephone  girl?” 

‘I  said  ‘Hello’  twice  and  got  no  answer.” 

Who  says  age  doesn’t  make  a  difference?  It’s  funny  when  he 
neighbor’s  two-year-old  son  punche.s  you  in  the  nose,  but  ’^ot 
so  funny  when  his  200-pound  daddy  does ! 

NUTS  TO  WAR! 

The  true  American  is  hoping  that  by  this  summer  we  wvn’t 
be  fighting  anything  but  mosquitoes! 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"1  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  1  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


.All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


*  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 
^  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 
^  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
nd  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc- 
■ons  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST. 

Breeders  and  Growers 


CHICAGO,  ILLIN1IS 


Grown  in  the  heart  of  the  best 
corn  section  in  Minnesota. 


available  for  quick  shipment 


ABOVE  —  Typical  ears  of 
Golden  Cross. 


Northern  Grown 

GOLDEN 


